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the heads of spokes from wear, hE 
whieh Kee wheel good ond Seba ae of work and make you a jot @money—the 
strong till tire is worn out, We | ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
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Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 

Box 60 oe. Havana, Ill. 
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ANDWICH BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Fight horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, w 
customers Are using smailer power. Equipped a Bl 
Dropper which is safe and sure in operation. Simple 
and effective Self Feeder, easy and to 
Sz and one w' 
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“I HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


that 1 cannot fruit with Bordes Mz, Geo. T; Powell of Ghent, N.Y... grower of fancy 
ey ope pt fy yp mn rs gp ape et 


“SCALECIDE” 


If you want cheap oils, our ** CARBOL EIN 9? vet 30c. per Ph. ie the equal of anything else. 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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— eent. This machine ah cae Tn 
it is drawn by two 
It will move 15,000 tonsa of earth one foot in a day, 
move the earth but — or at so great an angle as.to move all 
‘oot. Runs true in line of draft and keeps the surface true, 
harrows have to run in 
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Wedged Heads 


A Keen Kutter Hammer 
can never fly off the handle. 
It is secured by the won- 
derful Grellner Everlasting 
Lock Wedge which expands 











~~ the wood in the head and 
. when driven home is forever 
A locked in place. 
Ki | ecetlthil This wedge is the only 
MY ns perfect and lasting device of 
} its kind and_is found only in 
i i alll 
(' 
ail Mine ‘ 
i} fs 
ct \ \ Kt we 
\\ _— 
” The 
Recslieetion Quality Tools 
Remains Lone All Keen Kutter hammers, axes and hatchets 
yy ho are secured in this manner. 
—E.C. Summons The Keen Kutter name and trade mark 
Registered cover tools of all kinds for home, shop; farm 
or garden, also a full line of pocket-knives, 
scissors and shears and cutlery. 
The only tools with all risk removed. Each 
Keen Kutter tool is guaranteed to be perfect 
or your money will be returned. If not at 
your dealer's, write us. 


























| SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Ine.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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400-acres. Grown capsctatiy for seed in 
the wheat belt of Lancaster ,Pa. Re of seed 
allowed and money sotmnded | if hot satisfactory. The 
best varieties smooth and bearded. I issue a neat 
circular. It is free, but you must ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 
1 wors oer 1 vou 
HORSE HOUR 







self tie 
pelt’ ‘eed press, 
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What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
them away, we <7 buy Feed bags of 
Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
etc., and pa 
a4 ay Se an Write us today for eal sand 
We pay the freight. 


“ST, LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
SisN. Main S.. St. Louis. Mo. 


Monarch ider Pre 
Great strength and 

pacity; all sizes; A aod 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers. , Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortiandt Bldg.. New York 
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The YORK FORCE FEED DRILL combines 
with Most com plete drill 
to get out of order. 
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To the man who uses single 





glass sash 
What are your losses under the single sash? 
Are parts of your beds always blighted? 
While you're in town do storms come ap, does 
temperature drop, causing endless worry? 

With the Sanlight Daxdie Giass Sash not one 
piant in thirty bede will be affected by even zero 
weather. The dryair between the twolayers of 
giassis the best non-conductor there is—better 

than boards and mats and costiess. You never 
Save Greneerpenrbed. This cuts work in half. 


Piants need light. You can get better results 
with Sunlight ronger earlier plants. 


Write fer catalogue and freight prepaid proposition. 
Order early toinsure prompt shipment. Fast 


freight, safe delivery guaranteed. Write se 
Suwx.icat Dovustz Grass Sasa 
938 E. Broadway, tinconronsren) | peed Ky. 




































merican Agriculturist i in 1909-10 


This all-around farm magazine needs no introduction to old friends— once with us, always with us. To new faces, 
American Agriculturist (only $1 a year) says, Get into the procession. Old subscribers, contrariwise, need not be reminded 


of the telling features of this magazine which appear FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR. To other members of our ever- _ 


increasing family of subscribers, it is enough to here briefly say that each week they will find, handled by the best 
experts in the country, our regular departrnents: Crop Reports, Live Stock and Dairy, Poultry, Markets, News of the 
World, Household, Stories: WHAT IS MORE TO THE POINT, HOWEVER, American Agriculturist here outlines in 
the briefest sort of way a few of the Exclusive Features, ready or in preparation, for this autumn and early winter. 
Beyond that, do not ask. That is telling. Appropriate, digest, assimilate what is here set before you. The turn of the 
year will bring other and equally valuable things? The times are pregnant with good things. Get into the band wagon. 





AA FEW SPECIAL 


TEXTS FOR SPECIFIC DATES: 





Harvests of the 


Year October 2, 1909 

Every season brings its surprises; 1909 is no 
exception. .This number deals specifically with 
the crops, staple and special. It will contain 
a careful review, a sort. of round-up as brought 
out by our Crop Reporting Bureau. It will 
report on crops fully matured and garnered, 
and afford a safe forecast of those still in the 
ground or visible but ungathered. The news- 
papers each autumn are full of “ hot air;” this 
showing will give subscribers facts, and war- 
rant deduetions as to the. year’s business of 
American farmers. 


The Profitable Marketing 
of Sheep October 16, 1909 


The movement of sheep from ranch and feed 
lot into distributive channels is here fully de- 
scribed by an expert who has “ summered and 
wintered” with them: It ‘will be the first of a 
series of interesting and important articles ap- 
pearing this fall and winter on How, When and 
Where to Sell Farm Products, These articles 
are all being prepared by experts, exclusively 
for this magazine, and. should throw additional 
and needed light on that ever-perplexing prob- 
lem, How to Prevent Unnecessary Leaks, pro- 
ducer to consumer.-.For this number and date 
we.take up the Ins and Outs of Marketing 
Sheep. Other articles, similarly handled, are 
scheduled for American Agriculturist. 


The National 
Corn Show November 6, 1909 

< Tae Turee-Bru0Nn Corn 
Crop in sight makes this show 
worth while, and this number 
will give a comprehensive glanée 
of development, plans, seope 
and its real meaning to agri- 
culture. Maize could never 
Seas maintain with more assurance 
C, A. Shamel the elaim to be “ King Corn.” 
This is true not only of the west, but of the 
east and New England where there is a veri- 
table renaissance of interest in growing corn, 
Surely “corn makes eattle and cattle make 
money ” for the farmer. This portrayal will be 
handled by C. A. Shamel, Editor of Orange 
Judd Farmer. 


Thanksgiving 
Number November 20, 1909 
With special illustrations and special stories. 


‘A season generous in crops, and with reason- 
ably good prices for stock and products of the 





farm calls for this day of rest, reflection, home- 


enjoyment and true thanksgiving. By the way, 
Home Betterment, in all its phases, is to have 
a permanent place in these pages. Some 
splendid articles have been prepared by practi- 
eal women; nursing in the sick room, home 
hygiene, development and care of children, the 
happiness and the education of youth, the com- 
fort cf mother and daughter. Another feature, 
for which look, is our “ Travel Club,” suggest- 
ive of scenes and experiences in foreign lands, 
a portrayal -of things near and far. 





Cigar Leaf 
Tobacco November 27, 1909 


In recent years interest has increased and 
knowledge widened in growing tobacco. But 
the profitable distribution as it leaves the 
growers; in Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New England and the south—there’s 
the rub. Too many leaks; and profits eut 
down which should remain in the pockets of 
producers, An exhaustive and suggestive arti- 
cle by R. G. Garland, covering just these 
points and something of the way out. It is 
the special money crops which count. 


Holiday Number December 4, 1909 


Plans and possibilities for the home making 
of Christmas gifts and arrangement of holiday 
celebrations. The old way and the new way of 
doing household work. ‘Designing and con- 
structing useful and interesting articles for the 
home. The Table Talk department is to be still 
further expanded, This is an “open forum” 
for each member of the family, man and 
woman, for a free expression of ideas and 
opinions, Special patterns in crochet and cross- 
stitch are bound to interest all who love to 
engage in needlework, 


The Wheat Crop 
and Movement December 11, 1909 


Wuar or possibilities in the 
wheat supply of the country 
and its distribution; are popu- 
lation and consumption overtak- 
ing production; will the years 
to come show continued surplus 
for foreign requirements; is the 
United States losing its position 
—_—— as. the world’s granary, This 
special article, prepared by B. W. Snow, our 
authority on the wheat crop, is one in the series 
on the profitable disposition of the products of 
the farm. It will have much food for thought 
for the business farmer, not only in the west 
and south, but also in the dairy sections of our 
middle and eastern states. 


The City Milk 
Traffic _ December 18, 1909 


Perhaps nowhere is there greater leak in 
the marketing of a farm product. A quart of 
milk at the dairy farm in northern Illinois or 
eastern New York may show 3 cents to the 
farmer; the family man in Chicago or New 
York city may pay 8 cents for it. Why does 
the producer get so little and the consumer pay 
so much? In this special article, Editor Charles 
William Burkett of American Agriculturist will 

graphically show the conditions in the New 
York territory. It must prove illuminating and 
suggestive to farmers everywhere. 


Feeding Live . . 

Stock January 1, 1910 
Begin the New Year right. This number will 

be devoted largely to stock feeding; utilizing to 


best advantage the magnificent corn crop; and 
making the most of other profitable feeds. 


It will be a big year for stock feeders. 


s 
. oe : 





Distributing the 


Cotton Crop January 15, 1910 


Tue . Unrrep © States. has 
long been in control of the 
world’s market for raw cotton. 
Can it hold this supremacy? 
Charles William Burkett, who 
wrote that fascinating book, 
Cotton, will tell the good points 
and also the mistakes in han- 
C. Wm, Burkett dling our great southern staple, 
and suggest methods whereby the grower 
should get all the market will stand, 


Farm Animals January 29, 1910 


This number will include the valuable census 
of animals on the farm, which has been a reg- 
ular and appreciated feature of American Agri- 
culturist for years. This exhaustive review, 
by Statistician B. W. Snow, will aid the farmer 
and feeder to gauge his plans for the late win- 
ter and spring campaign, 


Poultry February 5, 1910 


The lengthening sunshine develops “hen 
fever ””—not only on the all-around farm, but 
in the village; and everywhere means enlarging 
plans for the practical poultry man, This 
early February number will devote wide atten- 
tion to the profitable and pleasural.e business 
of growing poultry for meat and eggs, 





Marketing Perishable 
Produce 


February 19, 1910 


How 10 get the most out of 
fruits and vegetables; how to 
handle the early crops, with 
helpful hints on shipping and: 
selling. This is the text we 
have given to A. Warren Patch, 
for many years the active officer 
of the National League of Com- 

A. W. Patel mission Merchants. From his 
wide experience and observation Mr Patch will 
cover the ground most effectively, 


Our Garden 

Annual March §, 1910 
This great number has for several years been 

the feature of early spring. It will be bigger 

and better than ever. Its comprehensive title 

will be comprehensively handled. “A word to 

the wise,” ete. 

Handling the 

Apple 





March 19, 1910 


EacH season notes better 
eare of orchards; are growers 
making the most of the market- 
ing of apples? What of utiliz- 
ing cold storage; of export 
possibilities; of changed or 
changing methods in grading, 
packing and shipping apples; 

A. W. Cullen of co-operative handling; of 
regulating abuses in transportation charges. 
A. W. Fulton, managing editor, will present 
the latest testimony, which should prove sug- 
gestive and helpful in “ pointing the way out.” 
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The Sheep and Swine departments are newly 
housed and the entries are coming rapidly. Arrange 


For information and catalogue address 


. Prof. Frederick C. Minkler, 
Sec’y and Manager 
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Keep It Of f The Cows 
Put It On [The Fields 
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COWER SPECIALTY COMPARY. 113 Broadway, New York CIV 


WANTED: 4 "2228 


® understanding 
the raising of cotton, corn, hay and veg- 
etables, and the care of fig, orange and 
lemon trees. Southern location. Finest 
market for farm _ products. 

HARRIS WINTHROP & CO.,Chicago 
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OUR “SPECIAL CRO 


Special Dairy Show 


INTER-STATE FAIR 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, ’09 


Cash prizes amounting to $3200 offered for pre- 
foreey®, Guernseys, Holstein-Friesian and 

ew barns, clean dry quarters, every 
convenience for herdsmen. 


24 Hour Butter Contest 


Open to any grade o pure-bred cow making the 
largest butter record in 24 hours; also a Silver Cup 
valued at $50 Sffered beck Holstein-Friesian Asso- 


in record. 
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Potato Crop Improves 

Advices from American Agriculturist 
correspondents are to the effect that 
the potato crop as a whole showed 
real improvement during the past 
two weeks. The crop is.tate, owing to 
dry weather which prevailed through- 
out much of the northern potato belt. 
The extent of the damage from drouth 
is a matter of much uncertainty. 
Crops that appeared to be in serious 
danger apparently responded fairly to 
the better conditions following early 
August rains, In some sections the 
drouth was succeeded by excessive 
rains which did some damage in low- 
lands, causing rot to develop among 
the potatoes/ 

Potato growers in New York and 
New England are hopeful, despite 
earlier vicissitudes. Apparently deal- 
ers are watching the development of 
the crop, and do not feel sufficiently 
confident of the final yield.to bed 
very extensively. 

L. Starks & Company, western deal- 
ers operating extensively’ in Wis and 
Mich, said: “Our advices are that 
potatoes in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
also Minnesota at present are in fine 
condition. The crop in Wisconsin suf- 
fered badly during the last few days in 
July and the early days of August. This 
we think has cut no material figure 
with the late or principal crop. The 
other states, up to this time, have gen- 
erally had ideal weather conditions 
throughout the season. The indica- 
tions point to a large crop of good 
quality. 

In contrast with this somewhat 
bearish view of the potato market is 
a communication from B. M. Vaughn, 
pres of the Wisconsin potato growers’ 
association.. Mr Vaughn says: 

“From extensive inquiry in central 


| Wisconsin, including the counties of 


Wood, Portage, Waushara, Adams, 
Juneau, Marquette and Waupaca, and 


| from personal observations, I am of 


the opinion that the early potato crop 
will nct exceed one-third a full crop 
and the late crop will not exceed 60 or 
65% of a full crop. Dry weather from 
May to August 10 is principally re- 
sponsible for unfavorable condition,” 


Reports for Eastern States 

Prospects of potatoes are very good. 
{J..8.,-Franklin County, N Y. 

Late crop of potatoes fair, blight 
making its appearance.—[R. &., Gal- 
way, N Y. 

if rain comes soon, we will have 
better than an average crop of pota- 
toes.—[G. W. K., Ontario County, N Y. 

May planting blighted in the fields, 
June planting Jocking dandy, but 
many missing hills. Looks about 75 
or % of a crop.—I[A, A. H., Portage 
County, 0. 

Potato crops on high ground are 
doing well. Too much rain for low 
lands.—[W. H. H., Vinton, 0, 

Potato crop.m Aroostook. county 
has greatly improved within the last 
20 days. Weather cooler and drier, 


and crop looks like an average of 
90%, compared with last year, but 
danger point has not passed. On 


August 25 warm, muggy weather ap- 
peared, which will deyelop any rust, 
blight or rot that may be present in 
the fields —[A. B., Presque Isle, Me. 

No rust or blight to date. - Late 
planted potatoes growing very. fast. 
I'wo weeks of good weather will in- 
sure a good crop.—{J; M, B., Sher- 
man Milis, Me: 

‘Average crop of potatoes in Aroos- 
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Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL ™ 


Nails in Use Thirty 








eration because of ~ 
Welt : 

Seven sizes: 1} 54 
Send for our Free Oatalog FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ewes why Stiokwey Ka ECONOMICAL WORK 


Years and Not Rusted 


That's what our Zime Coated Iron Cut Nails do. 
We can show you nails in roofs laid overtthirty years 
ago without a sign of rust. We've made our nails just 


the same way for thirty years and they'll last as long | 


as the best shingle. Write for prices and samples. 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS C0. BRANFORD, CONN 


Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse in condi- 
fab teens colic and cure all complaints 


ar 
=] aageusien. Acting on the dizestive organs 
they dis te all the nutritious portions of the 
into the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 





musc] ving nerve and ambition and kee 
Fornce ta ‘condition y under the hardest 
work. A oy the leading express 

Truckme: raand Police Departments, etc. 


Se 50 for gam) bex of 50 cakes. 
otk histo fumsz CAKE “Pe. 
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wonderfully = since 
the retatd. 2. F. Fortetville, cr 
“ Conditions in the West 
Moderate rain partially relieved the 
drouth, but not enough to improve 
late potatoes. LHEarly potatoes are je. 
yond help.—{B. M. V., Grand ~ 


Rapids, 
Recent rains have helped al! 
late crops. Potatoes bid fair to be a 
gocd yield.—{J. W. J., Hancock, Wis. 

Plenty of rain here, which insures 
heavy crops of potatoes, acreage large, 
{J..M., Farley, Minn. 

Despite the heavy rains potato out. 
look is very good.—[O. B, Bilis, S D. 

In this locality._potatoes are only 
40% of a crop—tfJ. M. W., Wood 
River, Neb. 

Plenty of rain for tate potatoes; 
outlook promising.-[B. D. A., Was- 
eca, Minn... 

Potatoes promise well in this neigh- 
borhood. . No blight reported as yet.— 
{J. E. Taylor, Montcalm County, Mich. 

We estimate potato acreage in this 
section is 40% greater than last year 
and that the cendition of the crop is 
nearly normal. Weather more favora- 


tatoes will pick up, with good rains. 
B. B., Rogers, Mich. 

Potatoes are above the average 
here, both in yield and quality.—(L. 
Cc. 8, Columbus, Ind. 

Potatoes are a very promising crop; 
no blight yet—[J. WH. T.,. Belding, 
Mich. 

Drouth injured crop slightly. After 
a @rive over the county I am of the 
oearien that the average yield will be 
100 bushels to the acre.—[J. W., Paw 
Paw, Mich. 

Late potatoes just setting. Prospect 
is not very good owing to five weeks’ 
drouth, which was broken- August 13. 
{J. B. P., Juneau Co, Wis. 

Early potatoes are in moderate sup- 
ply at the leading points of consump- 
tion. NewYork reports a scarcity of 
choice “round white,” which are 
quoted at $2@2.35 p bbl, Jersey round 
2@2.30 p bag, L I 2@2.25, No 1 
southern 150@2 bbl. Chicage 
Cy choice to fancy lots at 56@58c 
p bu. 


Apples Comenanal Higher Prices 


Apple buyers are visiting the or- 
chard sections of the country and 
seem anxious to get their share of the 








_ fruit. Sales of crops on the trees are 


more numerous than last season and 
prices are considerably higher than a 
year ago. The over anxiety of buyers 
is so apparent that there is wheasiness 
in: the large trade center lest dealers 
find themselves later in the season 
with large stocks bought at unprofita- 
ble prices, The result would be a de- 
moralized market. In Michigan, buy- 
ers are paying $1.50@2 p bbi for the 
run of the orchard as the fruit now 
hangs on the trees, growers to be re- 
lieved of all responsibility. Purchases 
in New York state are about on the 


For apples packed and put on cars 
at the orchardist’s expense the bid 
price is said to be $2.50 p bbl; grow- 
ers, however, are inclined to hold out 
for 3.. An item which must be 
reckoned with this year is the higher 
cost' of barrels. Manufacturers talk 
40c each for new apple barrels, the 
highest price ever touched. 

As to the condition of the fruit, the 
quality varies largely .with the care 
and attention given to the orchard. 
This lack of uniformity is reflected in 
the following extracts of communica- 
tions to American Agriculturist. 


Ask $3 for No 1 Fruit 

Apple growers are talking of Pp 
bbl for No 1 fruit packed. Geom ? 
aged 25% by aphis.—[T. B.. W., On- 
tario County, N Y. 

No sales, buyers waiting to see how 
crop matures—[J. A. T,. Monroe 
County, N Y. 

Half a crop of apples in this sec- 
tion.. Buyers. said to be offering $2 
@2.50 p bbl. No sales reported,—[A. 
L. R., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Crop in this section not large, per- 
haps 40%; no sales. Bids for fruit 
for immediate shipment $1.25@1.50 in 
the orchard, 2 for York.—[J. H. LL, 
Fayetteville, Pa. 

No apples for car shipments: crop 
very light.—{M. P. C., Christiana, Pa. 


ecaitene in the West 
have sold their crops at $2. per barrel 
“Po Page 190.1 
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New Jersey Successes in Co-operation 


Potato Growers Make Good in Handling Crops on Co-operative Marketing Plan---Factors Which Lead to 
Success--Large Annual Business and Profits to Participants--What Is Being Accomplished--Encour- 
ages Other Growers to Organize--Interesting Record of Achievement---By M. G. Kains 


HE success of a farmers’ co-oper- 

ative society depends upon the 
farmers themselves more than 
upon all of the other factors that 
make for success put together. 
The history of farmers’ co-oper- 
ative movements shows that 
farmers themselves have been the one ele- 
ment that could not usually be relied upon. 
On this account more associations have failed 
than because of poor crops, glutted markets, 
careless packing and bad management put 
together. Fortunately, the farmers are begin- 
ning to recognize this fact, are profiting by 
former mistakes, and are proving more loyal 
than hitherto. Loyalty to the association is 
the one most important factor. 

All farmers recognize the advantages to 
be gained by co-operation. They know that 
people must have soil products, that they may 
dictate any terms within reason as to prices, 
and that by co-operation they 





had totaled 2011 separate shipments, contain- 
ing nearly 204,000 barrels of potatoes and 
packages of other soil products, and that this 
was valued at move than $454,400.- The ship- 
ments reached 121 different customers in 50 
cities and towns and 11 states. Besides this 
outgoing business the society did an incoming 
business of nearly $45,000-in seed potatoes 
purchased in Maine and New York. 

This report was so satisfactory that many 
growers who had been afraid to run risks in 
their own interest became members. The 
membership jumped from about 300 to a total 
now of over 500, the sales of capital stock 
were large, and now the exchange has about 
$30,000 with which to co-operate. 


Exchange Puts Up Buildings 


Besides all this it has erected suitable build- 
ings at the various shipping points on the two 
railroads running through the 25 or 30 miles 


abolished; a car may be loaded on either 
railway and shipped over the other without 
this extra charge to many points. What 
this means may be instanced thus: A car 
loaded on the Central railway for Norfelk, 
Va, and routed for delivery via Pennsylvania 
railway heretofore was charged 5 cents a 
hundreds pounds more than if it had origi- 
nated on the Pennsylvania railway. Now cars 
will go through the same route at the lesser 
rate. As the minimum load is 30,000 pounds, 
this means a saving of $15 a car. 

This year the organization is shipping from 
a somewhat larger area than last year, thanks 
to the confidence the growers have gained in 
it. But owing to the protracted dry weather 
the yield is reduced; it is variously estimated 
between 50 and 65% of a full crop. However, 
this is somewhat offset by the prices, which 
are ruling fairly high. Through the tactful 
efforts. of the officers and the record of last 
year’s business growers are 





may secure a fairer division 
of profits. But too often a 
few pennies above the market 
price have looked so much 
bigger than the possible dol-. 
lars that might be secured by 
Standing with the exchange 
that they have cast their ob- 
ligations and promises to the 
winds and helped to ruin their 
organization. The sole ob- 
ject middlemen have in offer- 
ing the extra pennies is to 
break the organization and 
have the old unfair division of 
profits continue—in their 
favor! 





Success in Monmouth County 


Fortunately for farmers 
and farming, instances of 
success are becoming more 
numerous from year to year 
as farmers are waking up to 
their best interests. The 
Monmouth county farmers’ exchange, with 
headquarters at Freehold, N J, is a tase in 
point. This organization was formed less than 
two years ago to dispose of the potatoes for 
which the county is famous. As usual in 
starting such movements, there was doubt, 
hesitancy and lack of confidence, with the 
result that the association had only about 
$7000 with which to carry on business the first 
year, 1908. With the harvest came the seduc- 
tive middleman with his glittering pennies; 
but among the members of the exchange 
there were few who bit on them. The men 
stood well together and lived up to their 
agreements. 

At the annual meeting held last December, 
W. H. Ingling, general manager of the ex- 


change, reported that the business of the ‘year 





CLUSTER OF DELAWARE POTATOES 


that constitute the potato district. It has 
also more recently built a brick fertilizer mix- 
ing house, 150x32 feet, at Marlboro, on the 
Central railway of New Jersey, and is plan- 
ning on another 200x50 feet, to- be on the 
Pennsylvania at Freehold. The capacity of 
these two houses will be between 4000 and 
5000 tons of fertilizer annually. Business will 
be begun in these houses for the season of 
1910, and an enormous saving in cost of fer- 
tilizers effected. The object is to sell fertilizer 
to members as near actual cost as possible. 

Another thing accomplished is the estab- 
lishment of an interchange rate between the 
two railroads. Before the farmers -united 
ears loaded on one railroad but shipped over 
the other company’s tracks to destination 
had to pay an advanced rate. This is now 





following instructions fairly 
well as to grading, a factor 
the importance of which can 
hardly be overestimated from 
the selling standpoint. This 
also helps prices. Well-graded 
produce of any kind inva- 
riably commands the market; 
whereas poorly graded stuff 
demoralizes it. Indeed, a few 
small or otherwise inferior 
specimens in an otherwise 
good package reduce the 
grade, often to the level of 
the small ones. 

One very important influ- 
ence for good the exchange 
has had is in encouraging the 
formation of other exchanges. 
Last winter, through the ef- 
forts of Hon Franklin Dye, 
secretary of agriculture of 
New Jersey, several farmers’ 
institutes featured the co-op- 
erative idea. As a result, Mr 
Ingling was invited to explain the methods 
of the exchange to produce growers in many 
towns in the southern part of the state. This 
agitation culminated in the organization of 
the South Jersey produce exchange, with 
headquarters at Woodstown. Now the farm- 
ers of that section are rejoicing because the 
exchange they formed has handled about 
25% of the prodigious crop of potatoes grown 
there. It has shipped over 1000 cars of Irish 
Cobbler, the leading variety, and its members 
are highly encouraged. 

Not only are the friends and founders of 
the Monmouth organization pleased with their 
success, but the men who held back are 
agreeably disappointed, for they have ac- 
knowledged that due to’ the influence of 
[To Page 184.] 
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lowa Co-operative Creameries Succeed — 


FINDING PROFIT IN’ THE DAIRY 


Two-Thirds of Creameries Operated Jointly--How Dividends Are Earned and Declared—-Advantages of Co- 
operation in Carrying on This Important Branch of Farming-—Essentials to Success--How Centrali- 
zers Wage War on the Smaller Creameries—By E. C. Bennett of Bremer County, lowa 


OWA has 500 creameries, of which about 

60% are co-operative. In this county, 

Bremer, there are 22 co-operative 

creameries and two individual cream- 

eries. The first creameries in this 

county were all owned by individuals, 
and when some years later farmers organ- 
ized co-operative creameries, the results. were 
so much more satisfactory that one by one 
the individual creameries were forced out of 
business. 

This was not entirely due to the fact that 
co-operation is essentially better, but in part 
that they were built later and built better 
and equipped with better machinery. Only 
one individual creamery has been built in 
this county for many years, and this quite 
recently, and being in strictly up-to-date 
style and owned by an up-to-date butter- 
maker, who operates it himself, it is a success. 
An old-fashioned, out-of-style co-operative 
creamery, with a negligent buttermaker is, 
if possible, worse than an individual creamery 
of the same grade, because the patrons in the 
former case will blame each other for poor 


results, while in the latter case they will take 


it out in cursing the owner. 

Some of the co-operative creameries declare 
dividends to each patron according to the 
stock he owns, others declare dividends ac- 
cording to the amount of milk or cream 
furnished by each patron, and this without 
reference to whether or not he owns any stock 
in the creamery. It would seem that the 
former is the better proposition from a busi- 
ness viewpoint, but my observation teaches 
that, as a'matter of fact, the latter works 
out better in practice. When dividends 
are declared on stock, the tendency is to so run 
the creamery that stockholders will receive 
large dividends and the stock be valuable 
property. When dividends are declared ac- 
cording to the raw material furnished by 
patrons, the stock has no cash value whatever 
and the entire net receipts go to patrons. 

This creates a queer condition: Farmers 
subscribe for stock and adopt rules which 
make the stock absolutely worthless in itself. 
it is the creamery they are after and the 
profits from having it make their butter. The 
aim is to produce the best butter and sell it 
at the highest price and divide the net receipts 
pro rata to each patron in exact proportion 
to the raw material he furnished. 

It would also seem that it would be diffi- 
eult to induce farmers to take stock in the 
creamery if no dividends were ever declared 
on it, if non-stockholders receive just the 
same treatment as shareholders. But in spite 
of the appearance I know of no trouble that 
has ever occurred because of this, and I do 
know of dissatisfaction where stockholders 
receive dividends on stock. As a matter of 
fact, a 5% sinking fund is created when the 
creamery starts up, and the expense of build- 
ing and*equipping the creamery is repaid from 
this sinking fund. The farmer has, in fact, 
not a single dollar invested in the creamery 
—it is paid by the sinking fund. And fur- 
ther, he never did pay a dollar. The money 
is always borrowed in the first place, the 
stockholders being responsible for its pay- 
ment, and the sinking fund they create always 
makes the payment. As all machinery is new 
and of the best and latest kind, there are 
no repair bills until after the sinking fund 
has liquidated the debt and the net receipts 
from the beginning are as large as- when 


milk is sold to an old creamery. Of the 22 
co,0perative creameries in this county, one 
receives hand separator cream exclusively. 
The others are whole milk creameries, but 
two of them receive a little cream, which is 
poured into the milk and run through the 
factory separator with the milk. There are 
2000 creamery patrons in the county, and only 
100 of them use farm separators. 

The advantages of a co-operative creamery 
lie chiefly in the fact that the patrons have 
a proprietary interest, that they have a voice 
in its management, and that they have the 
entire profits. One other point may be men- 
tioned—the books are always open to them. 
They actually know just how much raw ma- 
terial was furnished, they know how much 
butter was made and the exact price it sold 
for. They.also know the expense account, 
the net receipts, and they are sure of their 
rightful share each and every month. Be- 
cause of this, they have confidence in their 
creamery, and confidence is a valuable asset. 
No capitalist takes out part of the money to 
line his own pocket. 


Success Depends on Management 
But there are certain conditions necessary 
to success. Co-operation in itself amounts 
to nothing. Poor management will sink any 
creamery. If any one creamery nets less than 
surrounding creameries, the patrons are soon 
dissatisfied, and satisfied patrons are neces- 


sary to continued success. Dissatisfied patrons, 


will go to another creamery, or quit milking; 
either way injures the creamery and many 
creameries have succumbed. The quality of 
the butter must be extra good and the quan- 
tity up to the limit. All milk is closely in- 
spected and the quality held good. The sepa- 
rators tmaust be kept balanced, the cream must 
be ripened just right, using commercial start- 
ers when necessary. The buttermilk must not 
be rich in fat, for that means a loss. 

It is not sufficient that the butter sell at 
top quotations. Creameries in this vicinity 
obtain 214 cents a pound above highest quo- 
tations. The buttermaker has to be onto his 
job to make that kind of butter. Some dealer 
in the east may have worked up a market for 
a certain style of butter—the salt, the color, 
the body, the water content, the package just 
the same, no matter where this butter is 
made. He describes this butter, his repre- 
sentatives visit the best butter sections, and 
make special offers for butter which just 
fills the bill of requirements. This butter 
all bears the trade-mark of this dealer, he 
inspects every shipment and notifies the 
maker of any variation, however slight, from 
the specifications. Another creamery may 
make equally as good butter and be able to 
command as high a price, because it is first- 
class and uniform in make-up, so that it 
can be sent by the wholesaler to-special retail- 
ers who want just that style of goods. So 
this butter also sells at 214 cents per pound 
above highest quotations. 


Buttermaker Has No Cinch 


But this extra price no longer guarantees 
success. Sixteen per cent of water is the 
limit allowed. Butter in excess of that is 
called adulterated, and the maker gets into 
trouble if the government inspectors catch 
him at it. It is, therefore, necessary to keep 
below 16% water, but if much below the yield 
is diminished and the receipts cut down. Let 


. us step into a Bremer county co-onerative 


creamery and see what the buttermaker does 
to keep his job. 

We will take a small creamery, not a large 
one, for the small creamery must do its best 
to make ag good net returns as a larger 
creamery. The buttermaker churns cold, at 
about 52 degrees in summer; he washes the 
butter with cold water, about 52 degrees; 
he drains out the wash water; drains the 
granular butter; adds the salt, and revolves 
the combined churn and butterworker a cer- 
tain number of times to mix the salt with 
the butter. It stands a few minutes to drain, 
then the churn is revolved a counted number 
of.times to finish the butter. The length of 
time between the preliminary and the finished 
working has an influence on the water con- 
tent contained. The butter is packed in tubs 
and the moisture determined. If too little, 
the working is modified next day to increase 
the moisture. If too much, it is taken out of 
the tubs and reworked to expel the surplus 
water. The aim is to incorporate 15% of 
moisture. This is as high as it is safe to go; 
below this means unnecessary loss in yield. 

Take a small creamery making not more 
than 500 pounds of butter a day containing 
8% moisture. An expert buttermaker would 
increase this to 15%, and increase the daily 
revenue by $7 or $8, at least. The success 
of the co-operative creamery may depend 
upon this one item. But in this small, up-to- 
date creamery the buttermaker takes a ten- 
gram sample of butter and tests it. There are 


different kinds of testing appliances. One of - 


the simplest is to place a cup on one side of a 
balance scale and a weight just as heavy as the 
cup on the other. A ten-gram weight is put 
on one side and just enough butter is put 
into the cup to balance it. The butter in the 
cup is then heated over an alcohol lamp until 
all moisture is evaporated. To tell when no 
water is being evaporated a small mirror is 
held over the top of the cup. If it clouds 
over, vapor is still rising, if not, all water is 
evaporated. Counter weights are then added 
to the side holding the cup until it exactly 
balances the ten-gram weight on the other 
side. ‘These counterweights show the weight 
of the water evaporated—show it in percent- 
ages, so no ciphering is necessary. The but- 
termaker reads the per cent of moisture direct 
from the counterweights. 

There is one more danger to the co-opera- 
tive creamery. This is the competition of 
the big centralizers, as they are called, the 
mammoth creameries which ship cream to 
the factory from long distances’ and manu- 
facture by wholesale. They first learned to 
control the moisture problem and used to 
overload with water. This led to the enact- 
ment of a law limiting it to 16%. Then they 
began, if allegations are true, to pay more for 
cream than it was worth and force the smali 
creamery to shut down. After this the price 
of cream was reduced and patrons were at 
the mercy of the centralizer. Tc protect 
against this, Iowa enacted a law forbidding 
this discrimination in the price paid for 
cream, that is, paying above. value where 
attempting to break down a small creamery. 
This competition of the centralizers is very 
destructive in some states, and: in some parts 
of Iowa, but has no effect in this county. 
Our creameries are right to the front and 
have nothing to fear, and this is one reason 
why the farmers cling to the whole milk 
system. Cream can be shipped a long dis- 
tance, but not whole milk for buttermakine. 
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etting Full Value for Citrus Fruits 


Marketing California’s Annual Fruit Crop--Enormous in Proportions But Successfully Handled-—-Splendid Ex- 
ample of Intelligent Co-operation--The Growers’ Organization Has Been Brought to a Level Nearly Per- 
fect-~-Securing the Maximum of Profit from Orchards--A Picture Worth Emulating Elsewhere 


HE growers of citrus fruits in 
California have demonstrated 
eonclusively that farmers and 
fruit raisers can successfully 
market their own products. 
They have proved that co-op- 
eration not only is possible, 
Before the California fruit grow- 





but pays. 
ers’ exchange was establised, the industry was 
a precarious one, and its profits an uncertain 


quantity. In fact, so unsatisfactory Was the 
situation that development was retarded, and 
the ultimate success problematical. 
Something like 15 years ago California 
citrus fruit growers decided that unless im- 
proved methods of marketing could be 
devised, the industry was doomed. They 
organized local co-operative packing and 
grading associations. At first, they had 
many trials and many failures, but with a 
sublime faith in the outcome struggled along 
until, today, the California fruit exchange, 


which is the central body, is without doubt. 
the most highly organized and effective organ- 
This 


ization of its kind in the United States. 
organization is a child of 
necessity. Several problems 
confronted the growers. To 
begin with, lack of uniform- 
ity in grading and packing 
resulted in an indifferent de- 
mand. Then the lack of 
knowledge of market demands 
in the different cities often 
brought about congestion and 
heavy losses. Further than 
this, transportation companies 
gave the growers a raw deal. 
They dealt with individuals 
and always charged the maxi- 
mum price for poor service. 
In addition to all this, there 
was no means of buying box 
materials, and other supplies 
in large quantities, thus re- 
ducing the expense. 

In April, 1893, a convention 
was called to consider all 
these problems. As an out- 
growth of this convention 
local organizations were 
formed throughout the va- 
rious districts, and the mar- 





market purposes. 
ordinary 16-melon basket. 


this organization illustrates a very essential 
principle in co-operation among farmers. It 
is that the local organization has absolute 
control of its fruit until it reaches the central 
body. In other words, outside of the mar- 
keting, the farmers, as they always desire, are 
their own bosses. Their business is not taken 
out of their hands. 
the present organization, consists of a stock- 
holder and director from each of the affiliated 
exchanges. 

The government of the .central body is in 
the hangs of the district exchanges. The cen- 
tral body does not deal in fruit. It has noth- 
ing to sell, nor can it purchase anything, 
except for its members. Its sole duty consists 
of looking after markets, and placing the 
fruit to the best advantage. No dividends 
are paid to anyone except the growers. No 
one receives any profit from its management. 
While it does not sell its fruit, it selects cer- 
tain established dealers for that purpose, and 
these have exclusive handling of exchange 
fruits in their various cities. Through these 
dealers and the district agents, and through 


The packer stands by a 


The central body, under - 








THE PONY CRATE HOLDING 16 MELONS 

The cantaloup crate_shown in the accompanying illustration has 
been used extensively in Indiana and promises to be a good one for 
It is called the pony crate, to distinguish it from the 
long table and 


ering the immense volume sent out of Cali- 
fornia. This year, 1909, the estimated output 
to date is 22,000 cars for southern California 
alone, bringing the total of the whole staie 
up to the neighborhood of 32,000, or prob- 
ably a little more. The crop this year is a 
little deceptive. The oranges and lemons 
attained a larger size than usual, thus result- 
ing in greater bulk than was anticipated. 
The quality of the fruit, however, is not up 
to the standard, so that the net results to 
the growers for the season of 1909 will not 
be as large as usual. In fact, the industry 
will not be as profitable the present season, 
for the increased bulk means greater expense 
in marketing. 

The handling of citrus fruit orchards, and 
the fruit itself when maturing, is a most 
interesting operation, requires some ex pe- 
rience and more than the usual intelligence. 
Citrus fruit growers are undoubtedly among 
our most progressive farmers. 
place, all this fruit is grown under irrigation. 
While irrigation is not a particularly difficult 
problem, it does require considerable knowl- 
edge, and more or less skill. 
In California, every section 
where oranges are grown is 
liberally supplied with irriga- 
tion water. The organizations 
for the distribution of this 
water are well established, 
and the supply is practically 
constant and adequate. The 
preparation of, the land for 
the orchard consists in level- 
ing, so the water may be 
evenly distributed. After the 
orchard is once in bearing, 
water is supplied about once 
a month, This depends 
somewhat upon weather con- 
ditions. Frequent and 
thorough cultivation is abso- 
lutely necessary. It has been 
fully demonstrated during 
the last ten years that to grow 
citrus fruits successfully calls 
for occasional applications of 
commercial fertilizers and the 
annual planting of some 
leguminous crop. The winter 
vetch and field pea are the 


keting was done through an earefully selects marketable pomrsy Injured egies sl two most commonly used. 
mens are thrown out. The packages are stac on platform t 
Gmentive comanittes,: ote wagons and hauled direct to the refrigerator cars. ee: ee: a 
member coming from each fall, and permitted to 
district. This plan was ponderous, and in the dealers in small cities, the supply is dis- grow until February or March, when they 
1895 the present organization was effected. tributed generally. are turned under. The same procedure is 


It consists of a central body, selected by and 
representing the various local organizations. 
Its sole duty is to look after the marketing 
of the fruit. 
who does everything connected with packing, 
grading and handling, it is disposed of by 
the central organization. The local organiza- 
tions are advised from time to time by the 
central organization as to just what the mar- 
ket demands. The central organization also 
employs experts to visit and instruct the 
local packing houses as to the latest and 
best method of handling their crops. There 
are something like 90 local organizations 
affiliating with the central body. Beside this, 
a number of other agencies ship through the 
large association, so that the California fruit 
growers’ exchange markets the bulk of the 
citrus fruit crop every season. The wark of 





After it has left the grower, - 


Details of Marketing 


The exchange has correspondents covering 
practically every section of the United States. 
These correspondents inform the exchange 
daily as to the condition of the market at 
various points, so that cars of fruit can be 
sent to points reporting a scarcity, thus pre- 
venting a congested market. The system 
works perfectly; that is, it is as near perfect 
as any human enterprise can be. As a rule, 
everyone is well satisfied. If-returns are 
not as large as expected, the blame is placed 
upon the condition of the market, and not 
upon the exchange. 5 

The expenses of managing the exchange 
are prorated among shippers. Each one is 
assessed in proportion to the amount of fruit 
shipped. This is exceedingly small, consid- 


repeated the next season. 


The Packing Season 


The first naval oranges are ready for mar- 
keting in early December, but the best fruit 
is not available until late January-or early 
February. It is during these months that 
the bulk of the naval orange crop is mar- 
keted. The Valencia is a late orange, which 
is not in the best condition until May, and 
is picked until September. Many of the 
other less popular varieties, such as the 
Mediterranean Sweets and St Michaels, ripen 
during winter, and are marketed during the 
summer. The lemon crop is marketed dur- 
ing the entire season. The bulk of this crop 
is sent out of California from November to 
May. Citrus fruits are picked by expert 
workmen, usually Japanese or Mexicans. The 
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Repeating Shotguns 


NDORSED by the U. 8S. Ord- 
FE mance Board, The choice of 
Over 450,000 Sportsmen. Used 

by Charles G. Spencer, who led 
all other trap shooters in 1908 with 
the unprecedented record of 96.77% 
for 11,175 targets; and by five out 
of the first eight men for the year. 
Winchester Shotguns are safe, sure, 
strong and simple; they are 
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You Need Paint 


A good paint is one of the cheapest things you can buy, just as a poor 
paint is one of the most expensive. 

A good paint: properly applied to your buildings not only preserves them 
from the weather but saves the necessity for repainiing frequently. A poor 
paint not only fails to protect the buildings but must be renewed more often. 


The cost of painting is one-third paint and two-thirds labor. Therefore a good 
paint is a double saving just as a poor paint is a double loss. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


are paints made by the largest manufacturers of paints in the world: They 
make a right quality product for every purpose. They can furnish the right 
paints for painting barns, out-buildings, houses and fences as well as wagons, 
buggies and agricultural implements, 

A coat or two of paint applied in time and in your spare time will prolong 
the life of each and every one of these things. 

There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town who can tell you just the 
right Sherwin-Williams finish which will exactly meet the requirements you 
have in mind. Send for booklet ‘‘ Paints and Varnishes for the Farm’’—its free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 679 Canal Rd.,Cleveland,O. In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
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COBURN ON ALFALFA 
THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Tts Usesasa 
Forage and Fertilizer. By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. 


One of the most important movements which has occurred 
in American agriculture is the neral introduction of alfalfa 
asa hay and pasture crop. While formerly it was considered 
that alfalfa could be grown profitably only in the irrigation 
sections of the country, the acreage devoted to this crop is 
rapidly increasing everywhere, Recent experiments have 
pews that.alfaifa has a much. wider usefulness than has 

itherto been supposed, and d crops are now grown 
almost every state. No forage plant has ever been introduced 
and successfully cultivated in the United States possessed of 
general excellence of alfalfa. 

The book is just the thing for every stockman 
and should be in the hands of every ‘farmer in 
the country. 

Illustrated. 6 1-2 x 9 inches. 336 pages. Cloth. 
Price $2.00, 


Orange Judd Company, 433 Lafayette Street, New York 
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fruit is deposited in boxes in the or- 
echards. The boxes are then hauled 
to the local packing house, where 
each grower’s output is weighed. He 
is given a ticket representing the 
number of pounds delivered. The 
fruit is then run through the grading 
machines, and the amounts of the 
different grades noted. It is then 
packed and delivered to the central 
organization for marketing. When 
the returns come in each grower is 
paid the full amount received less 
the expenses of marketing, packing, 
ete. Each local organization § sets 
aside a limited amount for running 
expenses, so that the grower gets the 
full benefit of prices received, less the 
expenses of handling and maintain- 
ing the packing plant. 

As stated above, the California peo- 
ple have evolved the most practical 
|}and successful method of co-opera- 
tion for handling and marketing farm 
| products. Other agricultural «-indus- 
tries could very profitably follow 
their example. 








 Reiier, Ferd Cantalitin: Judustey 


The Rocky Ford district in the Ar- 
kansas valley of Colorado as it is to- 
day was built up, and is in reality 
the home of the modern cantaloup. 
From small beginnings in the early 
’80’s when the first crops, grown as 
experiments, were used to supply the 
local Denver market, the industry 
| steadily grew until it has become the 
principal asset of the .entire Rocky 
Ford district. Its growth has been 
attended by serious drawbacks at 
times, due to conditions which no one 
knew how to meet. 

Meanwhile, production had - been 
increasing faster than consumption, 
with the result that the local mar- 
kets were glutted. The experiment 
was tried by a group of farmers of 
sending carload lots to the St Louis 
and Kansas City markets. At this 
time the standard crate, containing 
45 ordinary sized melons, was becom- 
ing fixed, and the shipments were 
made in ventilator cars, instead of by 
local express as hitherto, so that the 
advantage of freight rates was gained. 
The good returns received from the 
trial shipments to the Missouri river 
opened a new outlet for the ever-in- 
| creasing crop, and great possibilities 
were seen. - Co-operation in market- 
ing had been tried upon'‘a limited 
scale by small groups or “parties,” as 
they were known. The plan followed 
was for each party to send its prod- 
uct to some commission man, who 
would handle its melons exclusively. 


First Joint Venture Fails 


The weak point of the plan was 
that while each party could control 
its own shipments, it had no knowl- 
|}edge nor control of those of the other 
| growers. The loss of large sums in 
|the business of 1896 gave rise to the 
formation of a melon growers’ asso- 
| ciation, embracing practically all the 
melon growers of Otero county, Col, 
in which lies the Rocky Ford dis- 
trict. The following season more 
than 120 cars were shipped to St 
Louis, establishing the fame of the 
Rocky Ford product, and the season 
brought large profits to growers. The 
next season opened with a greatly 
increased acreage. An association of 
800 members had contracted the en- 
tire crop to a St Louis commission 
firm which had created agencies in 
Pittsburg, New York, and other east- 
ern points, to form an outlet for 
the crop. 

The harvesting of the more than 
5000 acres began in August, ship- 
ments becoming as large as 28 cars 
daily. Refrigeration on so large @ 
scale and for such great distances 
i} was a new proposition to them. The 
commission men were unable to dis- 
|pose of such quantities; imperfect 
| packing and refrigeration rendered 
| keeping them out of the question, 
and in New York alone more than 100 
cars were dumped as totally worth- 
less. The industry had simply out- 
grown its market facilities. The 
Santa Fe railroad canceled all 








charges for freight on the spoiled 
cars, and the commission firm agreed 
to settle on a 33 1-3% basis, but was 
not able to meet even this. This dis- 
aster wrecked the big association, but 
the co-operative idea still held. The 
original association survived, but with 
smailer membership and modified 
methods, while other smaller organi- 
zations were perfected at different 
shipping points. A federation was 
formed of these various associations, 
providing a central marketing com- 
mittee empowered to make contracts 
with the commission men. 

Two Co-eperative Organizations 

Co-operative marketing still con- 
tinues, this taking two general 
forms. The old Rocky Ford as- 
sociation, and those federated with 
it, continue to be well-organized 
bodies. Their plan is to ship through 
one or two particular commission 
firm, prorating the returns in 
weekly pools. Other organizations 
known as the “Knowns parties,” are 
numerous and strong also. The prin- 
cipal difference in this method is that 
they consider each car as a unit, and 
prorate the returns accordingly. This 
plan would seem to give to each indi- 
vidual grower the direct returns for 
his own fryit. In the weekly pooling 
there is a chance that inferior mel- 
ons sent by one or two men, being 
pooled with the high-grade product 
of some other grower, will tend te 
boost the price for the week’s ship- 
ment. Both systems have their ad- 
herents and both seem to work, gen- 
erally speaking, satisfactorily. The 
great difficulty here, as in all other 
co-operative plans, has been to keep 
down strife -nd get the farmers to 
stick together. 

Of equal importance with the pro- 
curing markets has been the great 
strides in tra~«portation methods. In- 
stead of shipping in the small venti- 
lator cars of 20 years ago, they have 
splendidly equipped refrigerating cars, 
capable of conveying some 366 crates 
each from Colorado to New York and 
Boston, and delivering the fruit in as 
good conditionas whenitstarted. Much 
of this progress, however, should be 
credited to the co-operative associa- 
tions, for they have been in a posi- 
tion to point out defects and needs, 
and been strong enough to make 
themselves heard and heeded. 

By insisting upon a standard for 
seed used, the Rocky Ford district 
has been able to fix the cantaloup 
type, for it has supplied the seed for 
the establishment of the industry in 
the south and far southwest, so that 
the cantaloup season now lasts six 
months instead of two, as formerly. 





Successes in Co-operation 
[From Page 181.] 


the exchange the market has been 
steadier. Not only have members 
benefited by this both last season and 
this year, but other growers have also 
through the better prices secured. 
They declare that the advance in 
price last year at various times 
ranged from 10 to 40 and even 5O 
cents a barrel more than they would 
have received under the former 
methods. Mr Ingling places the av- 
erage range between 20 and 30 cents. 

Now, Mr General Grower, of Any- 
where, U §S, is this record of an in- 
fant co-operative association worthy 
of emulation? Is the satisfaction se- 
cured by these growers not a desir- 
able thing to have, especially when 
every man knows, or can know, that 
through the exchange he is deliver- 
ing a product of better quality to his 
friend the consumer? And is the 
price secured not worth a good bit 
more than the extra pennies offered 
by the middleman, especially when 
these mean not only the betrayal of 
one’s own interest, but that of his 
friends? 

—_—_—— - © 

Cattle for Argentina—Henceforth 
live cattle from the U S will be al- 
lowed to enter Argentina, that coun- 
try having rescinded the long-time 
embargo upon such entry. This should 
permit the sale of breeding animals to 
ship to Argentina. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SELLING OF FRUIT 


Manager J. M. Fleming of the Georgia Fruit Exchange at State 
Horticultural Society Meeting in Athens Compares the Peach 
Crops of 1908 and 1909~—Excerpts from His Address 


The Georgia fruit exchange is com- 
posed of over 600 members, scattered 
through the various peach growing 
districts of Georgia, Alabama and 
South Carolina. These members were 
brought together by the disastrous 
results in marketing the tremendous 
crop of 6000 cars in 1908, said results 
being due to an utter lack of any 
plan of distribution in the various 
markets. The crop of 1909 was be- 
tween 2000 and 2100 cars, little more 
than one-third of the 1908 crop. Yet 
it-is freely estimated by conservative 
growers that this year’s light crop 
has practically netted more money to 
the state than the bumpér crop of 
1908, due to better prices prevailing 
in the markets, and the unprece- 
dented f o b buying at the shipping 
stations. 

By the system of limiting the num- 
ber of houses selected in the markets 
to act as selling agents’ for the ex- 
change, other houses, which had pre- 
viously made “a specialty of Georgia 
peaches, became f o b buyers, and to 
such an extent that the houses select- 
ed as selling agents on commission 
had to enter the f o b market to pro- 
eure their supplies. 

[Then follows a list of 62 cities and 
towns to which shipments were made. 
New York heads this list with 860 
ears, Philadelphia comes next with 
368; Baston, 108; Pittsbufg, 103; Cin- 


cinnati, 75; Baltimore, 72; Chicago, 
56; Providence, 42; Newark, 35; Cleve- 
land, 32. A total of 2062 cars, to 20 
states.—-Editor. ] 

The 6000-car crop for 1908 was 
marketed in a smaller number of 


cities than this year’s crop, which ac- 
counts, in a great measure, for the 
higher prices which prevailed this 
New York received less than 42% 


year. 
of this year’s crop, as against about 
65% of the 1908; Philadelphia re- 
eeived less than 18%, as* against a 
much heavier percentage in 1908. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg and other western 
markets were supplied direct, illus- 


trating the idea that by supplying di- 
rect the eastern and western markets, 
either by f o b sales or direct con- 
signments, a healthier market condi- 
tion in New York and Philadelphia is 
brought about. 

In connection with this direc. ship- 
ment to the smaller markets, the New 
York commission houses have com- 
plained very strongly that the smaller 
markets, such as Albany, Troy, New 


Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport and 
ethef interior New England points, 
have been supplied direct, and have 
disappeared as buyers on the New 
York market. Isn’t it far better to 
supply these people direct, and cut 
out the middleman’s profit, than to 


have the New York market glutted 
to the extent that all of these nearby 
markets would come in and buy car- 
load lots never even opened at the 
regular market house in New York, 
and at prices about equal to the cost 
of transportation? 

All of this advantage gained to the 
zrower is of equal disadvantage to 
someone, and if in the evolution of 
the trade the New York commission 
man happens to be the one who is 
hurt, it is unfortunate for him, but 
the grower must take care of him- 
self, 

This influence of the commission 
man has been so strong that we had 
the greatest difficulty in overcoming 
it in the organization of the exchange. 
It is so marked that the trade pa- 
pers report that the New York com- 
mission houses propose to use their 
influence to disrupt the exchange. One 
ef our members who was on the New 
York market recently reported that 
he did not find anybody against the 
exchange except the commission men, 
and they were a unit in their, opposi- 
tion. In this opposition he saw the 
best argument and evidence that the 


exchange has been working good re- 
sults for the growers. Strange as it 
may seem, some intelligent and ap- 
parently broad-minded men have de- 
liberately held out from participating 
in the efforts of the growers to carry 
out the purposes of the exchange suc- 
cessfully, yet enjoying all the bene- 
fits of the protected markets, and 
fo b buying to the fullest extent. 
The financial plan under which the 
exchange was organized and operated 


this season was the most reasonable | 


one possible.- A member had to sub- 
scribe to not less than one share of 
stock, $10, part of the $50,000 capital 
stock. The income to the exchange 
was derived from a division of the 
10% commission charged by the sell- 
ing agent (in the case of large ship- 
pers this commission charge had been 
7% in the past), and where ship- 
ments were sold f o b, 5% commission 
was paid the exchange by the 
member. ; 

The annual report of the exchange 
has not been closed up in full, but 
the operations for the year will show 
& good net earning, despite the small 
crop. The shippers agree that the 
markets have been advanced any- 
where from 50 cents or more a crate 
by the exchange’s methods. 

The original organization of the 
Georgia fruit exchange, by contract, 
covered only the 1909 peach crop. A 
stock company was formed and is now 
on a good basis, and reorganization 
will have to be perfected, and should 
cover a period of three to five years, 
with sufficient safeguards to enable 
the. exchange to tighten the control 
over the marketing plan to such an 
extent as to perfect it in every possi- 
ble way. The present organization is 
composed of the shippers of about 
90% of the 1908’ crop. 

I would consider an exchange, for 
a few years, composed of 75% of the 
crop, and membership limited to such 
scientific and careful growers as will 
enable the exchange to place a desir- 
able article on the market, as more 
desirable than an exchange composed 
of 100% of the erop, as there will al- 
ways be an undesirable element who 
do not keep up their orchards and 
are careless in their packing house 
methods, and will always remain as a 
menace and drawback to the pro- 
gressive growers. 

The exchange has been able to as- 
sist evry much in improving the 
transportation methods of handling 
the peach crop. It has exercised a 
supervision over all features of the 
movement, ‘both as to icing and 
schedules, and the results have been 
gratifying, and can be improved in 
future by still closer organization on 
the part of the growers and shippers 
of perishables, especially peaches and 
cantaloups. The cantaloup growers 
have been made to realize more than 
ever the necessity for co-operation. 


—_ 





Horticultural Interésts—The ‘Ameri- 
can pomological’ society will hold its 
8lst biennial conference at St Cath- 
erines, Ont, Candda, September 14-16, 
in conjunction with the Ontario fruit 
growers’ association, the Niagara fruit 
growers’ association and the St Cath- 
erines horticultural society. The On- 
tario government has recognized the 
importance of this event, and has 
given a principal sum toward ex- 
penses. An unusually large number 
of state horticuitural society delegates 
will attend, and in every respect the 
meeting will be of particular interest 
to horticulturists. Headquarters of 
the society will be at the Welland 
house. All desiring to secure rooms 
in advance should write to A. J. Sang- 
ster of St Catherines. Summer tour- 
ists’ rates to Niagara Falls will cut 
down traveling expenses. The distance 
from the Falis to St Catherines is 
only a few miles. 
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‘TINERAL SURFACE - NEEDS NO PAINTING >> 
MATITE roofs need no painting. The owner need never look at 
them; they take care of themselves, They are ‘‘no-trouble’” 
roofs. They present to the weather a real mineral onriaee against 
een wot vequiey instant palciing Ue Gon Gilets cortened er oneal 
crabber’” roofings. ‘The mineral surface is far better than paint 


Of course before Amatite came, the ‘‘smooth surfaced’’ roofings were 
the best kind to buy. Now that Amatite has been invented and thoroughly 
tested by years of use, painting a roof is wasteful and unnecessary. 
The cost of b nay 4 a “‘rubber’’ roofing from year to year will soon 
cost more than the roof itself. That is why everybody who knows 


about roofing is buying Amatite nowadays. Jt needs no painting. 


Amatite is easy to lay. Anyone can do the work. Large headed 
and liquid cement come free with every roll. 


We shall take pleasure in sending you a sample of Amatite 
with our compliments upon request. 
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The Waterloo Boy has 
all the Good Points that 
* go into any Gasoline Engine 


and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them 
and their value to him. It is the number of practical features 
embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 
give to its owner. All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 
would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 
Some engines have more good points than others, that’s why some 
engines are better than others. 


Waterloo Boy Farinee 


have all the good points that go into any gasoline engine, besides many exclusive, pat 

tures that increase their efficiency and durability; make th: marvels of simplicity and wonder- 

fully ony jomical engines to operate. That's why wesay the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 
a use. 


Gasoline 


tad 





buy a Waterloo Boy for less money than you wil! be asked for engines containing 

food points we build into our engines. Besidés we will send a Waterloo Boy to any 

ble farmer and let him try it for thirty days on his farm doing whatever work he has to 

“ a. = the pate pay ways ops selene his fPeper tf atter a mouth use he o- 

pick out the good poin r himself— can’t see that © one ani engine 

will give him complete satisfaction. . 

Now, when you buy a gasoline engine you had better be sure that the engine you was 
by a concern that makes gasoline engines and nothing else. Our efforts are all directed 

toward meking and keeping the Waterloo Boy the best engine in the world. We have 

no other intereste—no side lines. 

to try a Waterloo Boy? Don’t you want to see how much labor 

gave you? Remember we are offering you a free trial for 30 

Better write us today for our catalogue and free er. 


198 W. Third Avenue, Watertoo, lows. 


Don’t you want 
and time it will 
days. 












in 1909 ? 
best Separator in 1910 ? 


Longest 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 





The Thing That Interests Dairymen Today 
is not which Company has made the most failures in its at- 
tempts to make successful Cream Separators, or which Company has 
abandoned or discarded the most inventions because (by its own 
admissions) of the inferiority of those inventions. 


The questions which interest dairymen are: 


Which is the best Cream Separator 
And which will continue to be the. 


The United States Separator holds the World’s Record 


Its record has not been equaled by any Cream Separator, although 
qumerous attempts have been made to’ equal it. 
The United States has a solid one piece frame. No 
bolts, screws or rivets to work loose. 
Gearing enclosed in dust-proof case. | Gearing runs in oil bath. 
_ Closest skimmer in the world, 

Light running. » 

The United States has the best point of all—perfect separa- 
tion—and also has more other good 
Separator. 

Selling Agents in every dairy section in the country, will grant a 
free trial. : 


Simple and easy to clean. 


life, 


points than any other 


BARN AND DAIRY 





























































No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. 
Lice and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit. 


| USE KRESO DIPN®! 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIST 


PARKE, DAVIS & 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL IN DUSTRY, 


GOING TO HAVE A DIP 


co. 





No Surer Way to Kill 


us Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions for using Kreso Dip 
No.lon ALL LIVE STOCK, Full of really valuable information. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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all about the Lew Down American 
rator, our liberat proposition, 
OW prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient 
ntee. Western 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


Low = 


$ For this st 
AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Save money. 


orders filled 
Address, 
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PUTTING CORN 









INTO THE SILO 


Let the Corn Be Well Dented—Cut with Corn Binder—Use Steam 
or Gasoline for Power-—Fill Evenly, Keeping Silage Level on 
Top—-Other Silage Crops—By B. F. Stevenson of Wisconsin 


The plan I follow is to wait until 
the kernels are well dented or the 
ears glazed. This gives a pretty firm 
ear, and the sugar -in the plant has 
been sufficiently developed, which 
gives a silage of the best character. 
I find this plan is much better than 
to put up immature corn. The tend- 
ency in this case is to develop too 
much acid, resulting in a sour silage, 
distasteful and unprofitable as feed. 

When the corn has reached the de- 
sired stage of maturity, go into the 
field with a corn binder and cut 
enough to keep the teams busy the 
remainder of the day. Of course, the 
filling can begin just as soon as the 
cutting is started. Cut_and bind the 
crop, as it can then be handled at 
less cost. and with greater ease than 
if the old hand method is employed. 

Steam or gasoline power is best for 
operating the cutter. The modern 
blow silage cutters, strongly built, are 
the most successful. In my experi- 
ence, I find that 
stalks into 2-inch pieces is best all 
around. The silage keeps better if 
the pieces are half an inch long, but 
this finely cut silage often injures the 
gums of animals. The large pieces 
very seldom cause trouble. For this 
reason, I always cut in 2-inch lengths, 
and have never had any trouble to 
speak of in producing the test kind 
of silage. 

The rapidity of filling the silo is a 
matter of preference. If you have 
plenty of time, fill it about one-third, 
then allow it to settle two or three 
days; then fill the second third and 
let it settle, and then the last third, 
and let it settle four or five days. 
Then fill it up, and let it go at that. 
On the ordinary farm, however, it is 
nearly always necessary to do the 
work in a hurry. In that case, I fill 
the silo just as full as I can, and al- 
low it to settle for a week to ten days, 
then complete the filling. If tie corn 
happens to get a little too dry for 
some reason or other, thoroughly wet 
it with water. 4 

In a round silo, simply run the cut 
material into the center of the silo, 
keeping a man inside a good part of 
the time to level it off, so that a 
conical theap will not form in the 
middle. If this is not prevented the 
pieces of the ears which are heavier 
than the husks and stalks will gravi- 
tate to the outside, and the resulting 
silage will be uneven in quality. A 
man can be used to good advantage 
to tramp down the silage, although 
this tramping is not particularly 
necessary. Of course, the spout can 
be so arranged as to distribute the 
silage all over the surface, in which 
case it is not necessary to have @ man 
inside. ; 

This is all there to filling a silo 
with corn. I have had some experi- 
ence in filling a silo with a mixture 
of oats and field peas, The resulting 
silage is exceptionally fine for young 
stock and dairy cattle. The process 
of filling with corn, except that the 
cutting is done with the ordinary 
small grain binder, and the bundles 
run through the silage cutter. I have 
also filled a silo with soy beans, but 
I found better results are obtained 
in the long run by putting in a layer 
of soy beans a foot or so thick, then 
putting in a layer of corn. Tf don’t 
know the explanation exactly, but the 
resulting silage seems to be more sat- 
than if the soy beans are 
put up alone. The same is true of 
putting up sorghum or kafir corn in 
a silo. In this case I had no corn 
available, and used some very excel- 
lent bright oats straw that had just 
been threshed. This mixture of straw 
and sorghum worked well. The fia- 
vor of the sorghum had penetrated 
the straw, and everything was eaten 
freely. 

Corn is going to prove so very 
abundant this year that it mav not 


cutting the corn-“ 


be necessary to use straw in this con- 
nection, but if it should, try it, and 
see if your experience is not the same 
as mine. I cannot close this article 
without the suggestion that in spite 
of the abundance of all kinds of for- 
age this year, and in spite of the fact 
that grain will be. exceedingly plenti- 
ful during the winter months, it is 
not as satisfactory for young stock 
and dairy cattle as silage. Fill your 
silo and you will certainly be pleased. 





Co-operation in New England 





Co-operation in the east has not 
reached the perfection it has in the 
west, due possibly somewhat to the 
proverbial conservatism which char- 
acterizes the former section. How- 
ever, co-operative sentiment is strong 
in New England, and thousands of 
dollars have been saved farmers 
through associated effort. One of 
the big successes of tite farmers in 
this way is their New England milk 
company, which has existed for 20 
years or more under various names, 
now known as the Boston Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Co. About 40,- 
000 8%-quart cans of milk are 
shipped to the Boston market daily 
by farmers from all the New England 
states except Rhode Island. A fair 
percentage of the 5000 farmers who 
ship to Boston is well organized, hav- 
ing a board of directors, a salaried 
clerk or manager. These officers 
meet the Boston wholesale dealers, 
of which there are a half dozen, and 
arrange for prices and conditions un- 
der which the milk will be sold. 

Back in the winter of 1899, before 
this farmers’ .company was very 
strong, milk was selling at 33 cents a 
can of 8% quarts delivered in Boston. 
Last winter the price was 44% cents 
per can, showing a difference of 11% 
cents a can in favor of the farmer’s 
Pocketbook. In the course of a year 
this means more than $1,500,000 ex- 
tra for those farmers sending milk 
to Boston. Of course, a few other 
modifying conditions might advance 
the price somewhat, but it would 
only be a fraction of the total gain 
indicated. 7 


Good Work of the Grange 
The strong vehicle of co-operation 


in New England is the grange. Prac- 
tically each of the New England 
states does more or less buying in 


carload lots of grain, fertilizer, ete, 
through local granges. Maine and 
Vermont are especially well organized 
in this respect. There are many lo- 
cal granges in sizable towns which 
have grange stores managed by the 
grange, and prices are materially re- 
duced from those usually prevailing. 

A typical case in this connection is 
the grange store operated by Houl- 
ton (Me) grange. The last report 
available from this grange store cov- 
ers the period of December 10, 1908, 
to June 11, 1909, and figures are as 
follows: Flour sold, $10,623; sugar 
sold, $4995, grass seed, $11,300. A 
summary of the work thus far this 
year shows a business of $164,974. 
The running expense for the same pe- 
riod has been $3999. 

Last year Massachusetts’ state 
grange formed a strong Patrons’ co- 
operative association, which is a so- 
ciety incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Showing the possibilities of 
this company, it may be mentioned 
that Pres J. E. Gifford, under date 
of August 23, gives the editor the fol- 
lowing data: Since January 1 the 
association has made sales of 100 cars 
of grain, 15 cars of flour, 795 tons of 
fertilizing material, has paid for 
grein $58,000, for fiour $18,000, for 
fertilizer $25,000, for various other 
products a total of several thousand 
dollars more. On this basis. Pres Gif- 








ford figures that $3000 to $4000 were 
saved members on fertilizers, $3000 
on flour and $4000 on grain. Still fur- 
ther, it has been a saving to farmers 
in general, inasmuch as the regular 
trade has cut prices somewhat to 
meet the prices of the co-operative 
association. 

Nowhere in the country is grange 
fire insurance developed more strong- 
ly or satisfactorily than in New En- 
gland. The state granges of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut all have fire insurance com- 
panies. August 1 this year the Massa- 
chusetts company had outstanding 
insurance to the amount of $3,058,371. 
The New Hampshire state grange has 
outstanding insurance of more than 
$6,000,000, the Maine state grange has 
three companies having risks approx- 
imating $20,000,000. 

These are some of the co-operative 
efforts of which New England justly 
feels proud. In & small wey spas- 
modic efforts have been made to form 
co-operative fruit growers’ companies. 
But thus far nothing which will com- 
pare favorably withthe western meth- 
ods has been featured. Presumably it is 
only a short time until the co-opera- 
tive sentiment will tie the farmers to- 
gether, and the necessary confidence 
and other requisites for successful 
associated effort will be readily forth- 
coming. 


Figures Tell in Pure Breds 


D. W. M’LAURY, OHIO 








In my opinion pure-bred stock pays 
best, because the progenies from such 
bring enough in two or three years’ 
time to pay for the original animals. 
For instance, a grade cow possessing 
as good points and being equally as 
good individually as a pure-bred ani- 
mal is not a quarter as good an in- 
vestment at $100 as the pure-bred cow 
of the same capacity is at $250. To 
illustrate this, the grade cow’s calf 
will be worth about $7.50 each and 
she will have to have 14 calves to pay 
for herself, while calves from the 
pure-bred cows will bring at least 
from the same sire $50 a piece, and 
she only has to produce five calves 
to pay for herself. 

The chances are that the pure-bred 
cow will make the most milk and but- 
ter, but if she does not, any one can 
readily see that she is a much better 
investment. To prove this statement 
we ask that you observe the financial 
conditions and surroundings of the 
pure-bred breeder in comparison with 
the fellow that has always kept 
scrubs, even though they both have 
started without a dollar. 





Favors Stabling Dairy Cows—I have 
tried many different ways of keeping 


cattle at night during the summer 
months. As far as the yield of milk 
is concerned, it seems to make no 


difference whether the cattle are sta- 
bled, yarded or turned into pasture. 
I prefer to stable, as it is less work 
to clean the stables than to go to 
the farther side of the pasture and 
drive up the cows. I never could ed- 
ucate my cattle to come to the barn 
at milking time. If one is going to 
stable his cows in the summer, it is 
necessary to have plenty of absorb- 
ents, I consider sawdust. the best; 
shavings and cut straw are also good. 
A good fiy poison must be used, as 
the cow cannot fight flies when con- 
fined as well as when at liberty.— 
[P. B. Nichols, Summit County, O. 
Corn Best for Sheep—Conclusions 
reached in iamb fattening in Mis- 
souri indicate that a fattening ration 
containing corn is preferable to any 
ration without it. Wheat bran for 
the sole grain ration proved entirely 
unsatisfactory. The animals which 
had been pastured on rape previous 
to the feeding period made very sat- 
isfactory gains from the start. This 
was due to the excellent conditioning 
Ppreperties of this forage crop. Roots 
are found to be a valuable adjunct to 


ary . feed ration. The} 


any priced 
use of a self-feeder leads to extrava- 


FARM ANIMALS 


gance in feeding. Warm barns for 
fattening lambs are not. desirable, 
better gains being made in the open 
feed lot. 

Holding the Barn Doors Open—lIt is 
often. comvenient to have the barn 
doors, those which 
hang on _ hinges, 
held open without 
the necessity of 
propping them. 
This hook attached 
to the side of the 
barn at the proper 
place will do the 
work. The hook 
must be placed 
horizontally, not 
vertically as on 
gates. The notch 
in the hook should 
be about 1% times as wide as the 
thickness of the door to be held. When 
the door swings back, it first strikes 
the beveled point and pushes it aside. 
Then it strikes the arm, which brings 
the hook back to its former position, 
where it remains until pushed aside 
by hand. There need be no springs to 
get out of order. A blacksmith can 
make a hook which will serve the pur- 
pose if cannot be- had of the: hard- 
ware dealer. In putting it on, a little 
experimenting will soon determine the 
place where it will work best be- 
fore it is: permanently attached.—[A. 
Franklin Shull, Clark County, O. 


For Money-Making commercial ap- 
ples I think farmers should handle 
Baldwin, Greening, Twenty Ounce 
and King. There are, of course, other 
good varieties if one wants the ear- 
lier kinds, but my experience of 25 
years is that the above-named sorts 
are best in average years that any 
farmer can use. There are farmers 
who make specialties of some other 
varieties, such as Duchess, Golden- 
burg, Wealthy and Mackintosh Red, 
but as a general rule, these are not 
as reliable nor as profitable on all 
kinds of soil as the varieties men- 
tioned.—-[D. 8. Beckwith, Orleans 
County, N Y. 


DOOR HOOK 





Smilers are,.influential. Just watch 
"em and see how they influence you. 
Then pass the smile along. 
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(We anne two big factories like this—the above at Chicago eights, 1 Tl, and the ether @t Omaha, Neb.) 


Meet Us at the FAIR_Sure 





Meet us at your State Fair Syracuse, N. Y., Fair, Sept. 13-18. 
and at all the State Fairs. We've got a lot to show you—and many souvenirs for you. 


Every horse owner owes it to himself to thorough- owners the past three years has been the sensation 
ly ae Whipple Humane Horse Collare— of the harness and horse-collar worid—also with the 
why about 100,000 are in successful use curing borses veterin farm papers, agricultural stations. 
e where white th work—sold by oyer 4,600 Their sale has been so large that we had to double 
1 ng harness dealers every where on satisfaction, our capacity and establish two big factories in 
in fifteen days’ trial, or your money beck. Be sure lace vf one. See nearest factory below and write 
not to overlook our exhibits. wu. x! rices, etc., if your dealer hasn't got 

Demand for these from farmers and horse yet. 


Whipple Humane Horse Collars 


Free Souvenire 
dae Booklets 
Welcome to You Daily 


For three years our State Fair Demon- 
etrations teeie Dakota to Texas and from 
Colorado to the Atlantic (thie year 
have been one of the best attends 
exhibits given. It will pay you to 

can 








We will have horses wearing Whipple 
Collars at the Fair to show the prover adju.t- 
ae Path 2 the anatomy of the horse's 

wing why your sore horses 
get well while working, and why @ 
Ae horse can’t get sore if collar 


justed—why any 

horse can pull bigger loads much 
easier with Whipple Collars. 
Also charts and everything to 
show what all horse owners 


direct, ona we will eepnly you 


prises on fo Ba Ie Daye arta Rate 


Ne cruel ed when, take abso abeolatety po risk, 
at ether you buy direct from 
We want to to four tavorite ner harness dealer or 
and to man every You 
horse owner in ica. are always the Gnal judge: 


ness 
ADJUSTABLE TO FIT ANY HORSE 
Humane Horse Collar Co. 


1984 S. 13th 
1635 Lowe Sineet, Onlonge Hoole, Ml 
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the poisonous germs of 
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Pork and Profit 


got you are no Sgieg Dow for profit, aim to keep them growing every minute of every day, from the time they’re 
s 


not an impossibility—on the contrary it’s easy todo. It is simply a matter of keeping the 
hog’s ‘digestive apparatus in a normal condition, and appetite keen and sharp, so that the hog will steadily 
receive and ut to use 2 large food ration. This is “‘The Dr. Hess Idea’’ of feeding and from successful experiments 
along this 


DE HESS STOCK FEOD 


—an animal tonic which every feeder needs to make his work successful. 
“medical authorities have always recommended as beneficial to the stomach and the digestive function. 
It regulates the bowels and ae q rre matter from the system enabeli 


Something to make the hens la youn 
Bhectesy NESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A ‘Sonstiice chicks to mature earlier and old fowls to fat qulceer, in oe 
Re Gate pepe StS Oe. os cee Tone Ten-a-to-e js ths present day foundation of all suc- 
at tg — A and 

large production ocond ature t Kh 
ent tiie: teen. mnetel exp datitnen Anis tee Ane OD Wie. OA.Ae $8 Uh. pate O00. 
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It contains elements which 








the animal to resist 
Id ona written guarantee and fed twice aday in small doses. 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio. 
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SS Se) ickens creases assimilation 
” ape, Cholera, Roup, etc, A 


fowl. It cures 








Bend tc for Dr. Hess s-page Poultry Book, ire. 
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-t Read the facts, then decide 
Every year, you’re learning 
how to raise a little more corn ‘:‘4 
*. to the acre—or oats—or hay. At [sj 
y.: 40, aman farms better than at ‘14 
fy’: 20, That’s progressive experi- 
D3, ence. ° 
»* Now, we’ve had a long, pro- 
*, gressive experience in making 
*. roofing—over 25 years—much ;; 
*; more experience than any other 
y*. rocfing manufacturer to-day, 
--; So we’ve learned a lotef things 
, others have yet to find ont. 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


We've learned how to make the 
‘ PAROID felt right, because we make 
e,¢ it in our own mills. Other manufac +; 
¥.+turers buy their felt from first one /+ 
e* mill, then another—whereverthey can $° 
+* getitcheapest. We have tlemostup-|{. 
pe* to-date felt mill in the country, equip- f°. 
Le: ped with special felting machinery. ose 
4°: We have designed our own saturat- }-, 
ot ing and coating machines—have our +**% 
fe. own special formula for making our ! «24 
2 waterproof compound—the result of ( [+4 
gs years of experiment and test. This ;- 
, 4 pres the most pliable, smoothest-sur- .' 
2 taced, longest-lasting roofing ou the !: 
market, 
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Proslate Roofing 


» is made to meet the demand for a 
* colored roofing where architectural - 
effect is desired, We use our regular 
: finished PAROID asa baseandaddan | 
extra weatherproof deep red colored ° 
coating by a separate process. . 

The ornamental edge gives theeffect ; 
of stained shingies or slate. - 
Especially designed for residences, * +e 

bungalows, club houses and fine farm 
buildings. ca: 
aD 


Red Rope Roofing ft: 
has been the standard low cost roofing Fs 
for omy ere yeaze. Costs about the !|:%¢ 

felts and other cheap **% 

roofings, but lasts three or four times 3 
as long. Contains no tar, clean to * 
handle, easy to lay. +908, 

OUR GUARANTEE is that we - 
willreplace Se semete foot of roofing *! 
that proves to of defective manu. *.? 
facture. If astronger guarantee than - 
this could be made we would make it. - 

We also make the celebrated NE 
PONSET WATERPROOF BUILD-* 
ING PAPER and FLORIAN SOUND: 
DEADENING FELT for dwellings. 


Free Books t 
To the Man Whois Going to Build, : 
Teli us the kind of building or re. : 
Pairing you are planning and we will 
send you the right book with samples 
of our products and all of our building : 
suggestions free. Be sure to write us *! 
our advice may save you a costly ** 
mistake. 
Dealers everywheresell our roofings, * 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
Established 1817, 
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WANTED: 122202" 
@ take charge of 
country residence. Must understand rais- 
ing of chickens, tree culture and gar- 
dening. Only man furnishing “best of 
references need answer. 


HARRIS WINTHROP & CO., Chicago 


Be DRILLING & 

j e PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known, Great money earners? 
$O00MIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, OHIG. | 
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j Setting Corn in Shocks 
This is a diagram of corn cutting 
used by Fred Ritter of centrai New 
York, who. cuts with ease two acres 
a day, and has cut three. The shock 
is the starting point each time, and 
six armfuls-are needed to make the 
shock. Mr Ritter dlways takes six. 
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Save Steps in Shocking Corn 


rows wide, and as many rows length- 
wise as will make a good armful 
when he reaches the shock by taking 
two rows at a time. After this he 
takes one row out, and one back to 
the shock. 

In starting the shock with the first 


armful he takes the stalks from the 
hills of the two center rows, taking 
one hill to the right and the other 
to the left, and twists the ends to- 


gether and fastens them by lifting up 
two or three stalks and putting the 
ends under them. In fastening the 
stalks to the two uncut hills, it pre- 
vents the wind from blowing them 


down. He is careful not to set the 
stalks very straight, and puts one 
band around the top. This diagram 


is easy to follow. 





Eradication of Fowl Cholera 


No form of medical treatment has 
proved satisfactory, though many 
preparations have been recommend- 
| ed, No confidence can, therefore, be 
| placed in internal medication. The 
| proper way to fight cholera is by ear- 
rying out the strictest sanitary meth- 
lods. Affected birds must be prompt- 
ly isolated at least 10 feet away from 
|the flock. Dogs. and other animals 
must be fenced out of the poultry 
| yards if possible, and birds exhibited 
|}at poultry shows and elsewhere, as 
well as fowls brought from other 
Places, should be kept separate for 
at least ten days, so as not to spread 
the disease if possibly they have it. 
Attendants should also be similarly 
eareful. Constant disinfection should 
continue until all signs of trouble are 
passed. A solution of one pound car- 
bolic acid in 25 pounds, or 12 quarts, 
of water should be used everywhere 
in the sheds and poultry houses, and 
every part should be thus disinfected. 

Fowls found affected in one run 
should be separated at once from the 
healthy ones. The unhealthy ones 
should be moved to an unoccupied 
run and kept confined for at least 











ten days, until they have shown) 
themselves to be healthy, when they | 
may be allowed free range. The 


floor, ground, and other parts of the 
house and run should be thoroughly 
saturated with the solution men- 
tioned, and no fowls allowed to re- 
turn to it for several weeks, during i 
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WORK ‘adi 
which time the disinfection should 
be repeated two or three times. Sim- 
ilarly, the ground, floor and walls 
where the healthy fowls have been 
moved should be disinfected in like 
manner and the quarters cleaned 
every day. If any birds die from the 
disease, or if it seems advisable to 
kill any, they should be buried or 
burned. In no case should they be 
allowed to lie exposed where dogs or 
other animals can get them. By prop- 


er sanitary precautions an outbreak 
of cholera can be prevented. 


Farm Institute “‘Warlers Meet 








The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean association of farmers’ institute 
workers was held in Portland, Ore, 
last month, with a representative del- 
egation from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Most of the time 
was devoted to the discussion of meth- 
ods for 
farmers’ institutes. The-report of the 
standing committees upon movable 
schools of agriculture, boys’ and girls’ 
institutes and women’s institutes out- 
lined what was being done in the dif- 
ferent states, and recommended that 
more attention be given-to them in 
the future. The benefit of local or- 
ganizations, ‘to take charge of the ar- 
rangements, including getting out the 
programs, securing halls and adver- 
tising was urged. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The report. of the committee on 
resolutions favored the movement to 
secure an appropriation from congress 
for extension teaching in agriculture, 
and for carrying out the plans of 
John Hamilton, farmers’ institute spe- 
cialist of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in the way of pro- 
viding charts and other apparatus for 
the use of the institute workers of the 
different states. 

It also commended all agencies for 
increasing the intelligence, improving 
the practice and thereby adding to the 
success, usefulness and happiness. of 
the farmers. 

The progress that is being made.in 
agricultural education was pointed 
out and continued and concerted ef- 
forts to secure the introduction of 
nature study, elementary agriculture, 
domestic science and manual training 
into all public schools of both town 
and country was favored, 

New Officers 

The officers selected were: G. A. 
Putnam of Toronto, Ont, president; A, 
M. Soule of Georgia, vice-president; 
John Hamilton of Washington, D C, 
secretary-treasurer; W. T. Clark of 
California, Val Keyser of Nebraska 
and Franklin Dye of New Jersey, ex- 
ecutive committee. 





The city people complain about pay- 
ing such high prices for farm prod- 
uce. ~The main reason is the middle- 
men make too much money on the 
produce. Last year in our village, the 
produce men bought potatoes for 50 
cents, in the fall, and in a few months 
they doubled their money on them. 
These men all through the Cohocton 
valley are combined together, and will 
not pay any more than they have to. 
In these neighboring towns last fall 
men who were not in the combine 
paid more for potatoes than they did 
here. These produce men have an 
idea. that the farmers do not co-op- 
erate successfully because some one 
of them would think he was not get- 
ting his share of the money. There is 
a grange in this town composed of 


237 members; they buy plenty of 
things, but I think they could do 
more. One of the produce men here 


handles small things to sell to farm- 
ers and they ask a good price for all 
they sell, but when it comes to pay- 
ing the farmers anything for farm 
produce they will not do it. Farmers 
must get together and look after their 
own sales and their own markets.— 
{D. C. F., Steuben County, N Y. 











increasing the efficiency of | 





IT WORKS 


The Laborer Eats Food that Would 
Wreck an Office Man. 





Men who are actively engaged at 
hard work can sometimes eat food 
that would wreck a man who is mor- 
closely confined. 

This is illustrated in the following 
story: 

“TI was for 12 years clerk in a store 
working actively and drank coffee all 
the time without much trouble untii 
after I entered the telegraph service. 

“There I got very little exercise and 
| drinking strong coffee, my nerves 
_ grew unsteady and my stomach got 

weak and I was soon a very sick man. 
I quit meat and tobacco, and in fact 
I stopped eating everything which [ 
thought might affect me except cof- 
fee, but still my condition grew worse 
and I was all but a wreck. 

“I finally quit. coffee and commenced 
.to use. Peostum a few. years ago and [ 
am speaking the truth when I say, my 
condition commenced to improve im- 
mediately and today I am well and 
can -eat anything J want without any 
bad effects, all due to shifting from 
coffee to Postum. 

“I told my wife today I believed I 
could digest a brick if I had a cup of 
Postum to go with it. 

“We make it according to directions, 
boiling it full 20 minutes and use good 
rich cream ahd it. is certainly deli- 
cious.” 

Look in pkgs for a copy of-the fa- 
mous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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1 Oqeipment. 

Y nd for descriptive circulars 
and get our prices before you 
equip your barn. 

The Harris Mfg. Company, 
340 Depet St., Salem, Obie 





LATEST MODEL‘ 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
trial. No money in advance. Cat'lg free. 
F. W. Mane Co., box 10, Milford, Mase. 


AGENTS $3 to $10 tr 
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Each year the western New York 
grape belt eagerly and closely 
watches weather and crop conditions 
at this season of approaching harvest. 
What can be said of the grape ‘crop 
of this year, 19097 The question is 
one of weather, for three to four 
weeks will elapse before the real har- 
-vest time, and much depends. But 
last week Saturday, August 21, a 
storm swept over Lake Erie, filling 
with dread all who observed its ap- 
proach. When a few miles off shore 
near Ripley the course of the storm 
veered, and only a few vineyards near 
the lake were hit with a touch of hail. 
On Monday, August 23, a storm swept 
over the lake, across Brocton, to be 
met by another farther inland, and 
a hailstorm followed which ruined 
acres of corn and buckwheat. For- 
tunately, the wind also drove this 
storm far enough south to miss every- 
thing except a few scattered vine- 
yards. But a hailstorm, or even @ 
hard wind, may cause a difference of 
20 to 25% of a total crop. The grape 
grower has all his eggs in one basket. 

Some factors in the problem, how- 
ever, can be pretty definitely gauged 
now. Wood growth last year had good 
weather conditions for curing and 
hardening to withstand the winter, 
and came through in excellent shape. 
It was close jointed and well budded. 
The grapes budded and blossomed 
freely, and under good conditions. 
There are many “doubles.” The at- 
tacks of insects, particularly the 
dreaded grape root worm, were less 
than usual, and of other insects only 
a few scattered attacks of the grape 
blossom midge and of the steely blue 
beetle were of sufficient moment to 
draw general attention. Severe win- 
terkilling was reported only in a few 
vineyards in the extreme east end of 
the belt. Very little rot has appeared 
this season, as the lake breezes, ab- 
sence of hot, muggy weather, and 
generally cool nights have not been 
conducive to this greatest of all grape 
enemies. 

June was a very dry month, 
Whether or not it did much damage 
is an open question. Rainfall about 


-the middle of July was general for a 


week, then followed another four 
weeks of drouth,_ broken in. August 
by copious showers, and one real 
downpour. One thing is certain, the 
rain came just at the last possible 
moment to do good, even if it did not 
hold off too long, and. permit damage. 


Harvest Seven to Ten Days Late 

One evidence of the result is found 
in delayed coloring, and every indi- 
cation now points to the opening of 
the season at least a week later than 


“normal, perhaps ten days. That is, 


the early varieties will not start this 
year until September 1. The Concord 


‘erop, due normally to move Septem- 
‘ber 15, will not begin to. reach mar- 
‘ket’ before the 25th unless the crop 


ripens in hitherto unprecedented time 
after color first shows. 
Looks Like Medium-Sized Crep 
To get down to figures, the crop 
last year was small, less than 4000 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


Getting Down to Nails—M. P. Hard- 
ing, Branford, Ct, has returned to the 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co, as curiosi- 
ties, some of their zinc coated iron cut 
nails that he used in shingling the roof 
of his store in 1880—twenty-nine years 
ago. He is re-shingling now because 
the shingles are rotted; but the nails 
are as good as the day he drove them 
in, heads perfect, and not a spot of rust 
on them anywhere. Yet his store is 
within three-quarters of a mile of salt 
water. These are the kind of nails 
our fathers used to use—good, honest 
zinc-coated iron-cut nails. The Mal- 
leable Iron Fittings Co, Branford, Ct, 
have been making these nails in just 
the same way, and of the same mate- 





- Fials for over thirty years, 


carloads, according to compiled sta- 
tistics made up by the railroads, and 
wine and grape juice makers. This 
year the crop bids fair to go over last 


“COMMERCIAL AGR 
GRAPE GROWERS ARE HOPEFUL 


Sound Conditions in the Important Western New York Grape 
Belt—Harvest a Week Late, Outlook Promising for Medium 
Crop of Fine Quality—By A. M. Loomis of New York 





year by, some say, 25%. That would 


be 5000 cars, or 80 to 90% of a ten 
years’ average. These are pretty con- . 


servative guesses. 

A detailed examination of the | 
whole question of grape production 
made last winter to use in the cam- 
paign before the New York legisla- 
ture to secure the establishment here 
of the grape experiment farm, showed 
a decline in production per acre in 
ten years, 1890 to 1908, of between 
40 and 50%. The loss, figured in dol- 
lars, vas appalling, and the appro-“ 
priation of $30,000 for the experiment 
work was easily forthcoming. So with 
this great falling off to keep in mind, 
a crop this year, even of 33 1-3% | 
over last year, will be only a medium | 
crop, former standards considered. 

There is nothing bearish in the out- | 
look. Weather permitting, a good 
crop is to be harvested. This year’s 
crop will go to market in good shape 
and of good quality, and accidents 
barred, should command a price to 
bring continued prosperity to grape 
growers. 


In Other Grape Sections 

Reports from Michigan indicate 
conditions almost parallel to those 
here. A crop .better than last year, 
and about one week late. 

Reports from the Keuka and Cen- 
tral lake region of New York state 
that the season there has been even 
drier than here in western New York, | 
with consequently increased damage | 
so far as total crop is concerned, but 
that the crop is of splendid quality 
and fair size, 

There is increasing shortage and 
increased price in the basket market. 
More growers will use 20-pound bas- 
kets than ever before, and less will 
ship in 8s and still less in 4's. 
Twenty-pound containers are worth | 
$40 per 1000; 8's $20 to $21, and 4’s | 
$16 to $18. 


Important Work by the Scientists 

Prof,U. P. Hedrick of Geneva is in 
general charge of the new grape ex- 
periment farm at Fredonia, with Prof 
Donald Reddick of Cornell in charge 
of the work on grape diseases and 
fungous troubles; Prof F. EB. Hart- 
zell of Geneva of the investigation of 
insect enemies; F. E. Gladwin and 
W. H. Alderman taking charge of 
the problems of fertilization and vine- 
yard management; and Mr Gladwin 
managing the work, and engaged also | 
in making a complete survey and tab- 
ulation of the entire grape industry. 

The work is purposed to cover a 
period of ten years and based on the | 
exhaustive study of the grape at / 
Geneva for ten years past, which re-.| 
sulted in the publication last year of 
The Grapes of New York, as a station | 
document; it will probably be the | 
most complete and exhaustive re- 
Search ever instituted in America on 
the growth, habits, varieties, enemies, 
and commercial production of any 
one fruit. The station is located on 
a 25-acre vineyard, leased of H. B. 
Benjamin, one mile west of Fredo- 
nia. An appropriation of $30,000 is 
now available for the work, and the | 
legislature is apparently willing to 
supply as much more as is needed. 
This is the most important new work | 
of this kind recently undertaken in 
New York, and its excuse is found 
in the $30,000,000 invested and §$3,- 
000,000 annual revenue from the west- 
ern New York grape industry and its 
allied interests. 











Many farmers and truckers in this 
section are turning their attention to 
lime burning and are investing less in 





having better success with clover when 
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PFI ~ j 
Ubenneti Man” 
(On ppl = | 

1S A VY 
Unatzetl = ] Patented wind-break inside of solid one-piecedome. ‘A Prisco 
MAAAIIIIINOOS | | Lantern don’t sneeze.”’ 
Rune tt 1 The heavy flange plate with incurled edges sheds moisture. 


The dome sheds water—prevents rusting of tin. 


1 
1] Reinforced metal here—mo raw edges to cut or scratch the 
| ' Heavy, specially selected Prisco globes—crystal clear. 


Vy 
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| Patented fame expander gives 25 per cent. more light. 

1 i 

4 WT 1 Large brass burner, with one-inch wick ready for lighting. 
4 Py | Not a cheap tin burner. 


Lift ts positive and entirely behind tube—does not project 
to catch on clothes, obstacles, etc. 

The horizontal perforations in globe-plate keep wind from strik- 
ing fame—therefere, prevent flickering. 


Eespet, stronger of] fount—contains more oil, lasts longer, 


These wire clamp guards hold globe secure when tilted back 
j for trimming wick or cleaning burner, 


200 Operations Make 
Prisco Lanterns Perfect 


O you know, we even clean the globes and put the 
wick in place in Prisco Lanterns? We tell you that 
to show how thorough we are in everything we do. 


A Prisco goes through at least 200 operations—each 
one carefully inspected so that every lantern leaves the 
factory in good working order. When you get a Prisco 
in your hands all you need do is pour in the oil and apply 
the match, and you will have a brighter, better light than 
ever before. 

Look at the above diagram carefully, and you'll see 
some Prisco advantages—notice the straight, broad flame 
for instance—our patent flame expander does that and it 
gives you 25% more light than the ordinary kind. Then 
there’s the patented wind-break—it puts the air where 
it does most good—no flickering or sputtering when you 
carryaPrisco. All rough edges are turned over making 
a smooth-wired edge, which not only strengthens every 
‘part of the lantern, but also prevents any chance of cut- 
ting your hands. 

There are a lot of other good things about a 
Prisco that make it the lantern you ought to use, 
but we can’t tell them all here, so we want you to 
write for our Book 

“LIGHTING THE FARM” 
FREE FOR THE COUPON 


It’s a book that has some things in it about lanterns 
you probebly never thought of before, des some 
others you most likely know, but never realized how 
important they were. It’s a book of real lantern in- 
formation that you'll be glad to heve next stormy night. 
Fill in the coupon and we il send you your copy prepeid. 


THE PRITCHARD-STRONG CO. 


8 Cirele Street, Rochester, New York 


Eee aE anae ee “KH Se Resa e we eH Be ee 
PRITCHARD-STRONG CO., 8Circle Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: —Please send me a free copy of your book ‘‘ LIGHTING 
THE FARM.” 

Name 
Address 
Dealer. 
Address 
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fertilizers and more in lime. They are : Be Sureto Say when you we [Saw Your Adv 


lime is used.—[J. C. Evans, Pennsyl- | in this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from, 
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NEW YORK, SEPT 4, 1909 
Co-operation Gaining Ground 


The co-operative selling of farm 
produce is gaining in popularity. It 
is the natural method of disposing of 
wholesale quantities in a _ rational 
manner. It recognizes and is based 
upon the facts that producers have 
one aim; namely, to sell their goods 
at prices that will pay a reasonable 
profit; that consumers must have 
these products at prices proportionate 
to the quality of the goods; that an 
oversupply in any one market is more 
or less disastrous to prices and prof- 
its; that certain agencies such as 
transportation lines and intermediate 
handlers are necessary to the ade- 
quate placing of the goods; but that 
these intermediaries must be the well- 
paid servants—not the _ dictatorial 
masters of both producers and con- 
sumers. In short, co-operative sell- 
ing is based on that fundamental law 
of all healthy and permanent trade, 
that what benefits one benefits all. 

Such being its platform, co-opera- 
tive selling is opposed to any and all 
systems whereby the intermediaries 
assume mastership, and on the one 
hand force the public to pay unjusti- 
fiably high prices, and on the other 
compel producers to accept unwar- 
rantably low ones. Its advent is not 
premature. There is no cloaking the 
fact that the channels of trade need 
purifying. Far too. long have they 
been choked by the selfish practices 
of middlemen; far too long have prev- 
alent methods of shipping produced 
gluts in principal markets while 
dearth has prevailed in secondary 
ones; far too often such perishable 
_products as tomatoes, milk, berries 
and cantaloups have been allowed to 
spoil or be even ruthlessly destroyed 
in the middlemen’s interests in order 
to balance a glutted market. Growers 
have submitted to such irrational and 
dishonest practices far too long. 

Reaction has set in. Each year the 
formation of an increasing namber of 
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co-operative associations shows an 
increasing proportion of successful 
ones. Such activity indicates the trend 
of the tide—a tide that must ulti- 
mately sweep away many prevalent 
bad practices. The best evidence that 
it is fact is revealed by the tactics of 
the opposition—of the middleman. 
Wherever growers have banded to- 
gether to sell their produce co-opera- 
tively there the middleman may often 
be seen very much in evidence to 
break the organization. But where 
the growers have been loyal to the 
organization, they have proved that 
they were thus loyal to their own best 
interests. 

Particular attention is called to the 
articles on co-operation published in 
other columns of American Agricul- 
turist, showing what has been accom- 
plished by some of_the successful ex- 
changes. In these the following state- 
ments demand emphasis: Foremost 
is the question of loyalty. Unless the 
grower is willing to be governed by 
the fundamental law of what benefits 
one benefits all he has no business to 
join a farmers’ exchange, because 2 
penny in his hand will appear more 
substantial to him than a dollar on 
the horizon will. If there are enough 


of such men organization will prove ° 


to be a farce, and the middleman will 
continue to laugh in his sleeve. Co- 
equal in importance there must be 
competent management. Again, the 
rules of grading must be strictly fol- 
lowed by each producer, so that the 
exchange may win a good reputation 
for honest packing and assets whose 
value cannot be overestimated. Still 
further, the members must place im- 
plicit trust in the manager, who must 
not be tangled up with red tape. And 
this man must not be underpaid. His 
position is an exceedingly exacting 
and responsible one, especially dur- 
ing the busy season, at which time, if 
ever, he must have free rein. 

Upon these factors largely depends 
the success of a co-operative selling 
organization. The murmur of disap- 
proval from the commission men over 
the achievements of successful farm- 
ers’ exchanges may be freely trans- 
lated into the highest praise for the 
management of such exchanges. If, 
for example, New York, according to 
commission men, did not get more 
than a few mouthfuls of Georgia 
peaches this year, there were a- good 
many markets that had a fair taste. 
This some of these markets did not 
get last year, when New York city 
was glutted with Georgia peaches, 
which even the local public did not 
get at reasonably reduced cost. 
These incidents, two of many that 
could be cited, show conclusively how 
a large number of markets can bene- 
fit by a rational distribution of ship- 
ments through a well-managed co-op- 
erative organiation. They further 
Indicate that the law of what benefits 
one and all producers also benefits 
@ far larger number of consumers. 





Progress at New Jersey Fair 





dairymen have good 
cause to rejoice. The interstate fair 
has abolished prizes for beef cattle 
and set apart $800 for each of the 
great dairy clasSes, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Ayrshires and Holsteins. Still 
further, a butter contest is to be con- 
ducted this year for both pure breds 
and grades. Could there be better 
news? For years non-resident circuit 
riders have carried money out of the 
state on the backs of their beef cat- 
tle, and New Jersey has not bene- 
fited a penny, because she has not a 
singie beef cattle herd. From now 
forward the prize money will be dis- 
tributed where it will do most good 
—among the dairymen, for the dairy 
industry is the only cattle industry 
of the state. 

This is the most progressive move 
Wwe can recall on the part of the fair 


New Jersey 


management. But there is still an- 
other. The old cattle barns, or, 
rather, rain sieves, have been re- 


Placed by three new barns at @ cost 
of $15,000. This will cause no pangs 
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ef regret. The old sheds were the 
peorest on any fair ground in this 
country or Canada. Only last autumn 
we struck at them; they tottered and 
fell. And see, in their place, better 
ones! 

The boxing gloves are still on. 
While American Agriculturist con- 
gratulates not only the dairymen of 
the state, but the management of the 
fair, upon the inmprovement, be it 
remembered that this journal is ready 
for the next round in the fight against 
anything and everything inferior. 
None but the best will meet our re- 
quirements. The old cattle sheds were 
far less objectionable than the side 
shows and fakery at this fair; to say 
nothing of the liquor selling. But 
be it also understood ‘that while 
American Agriculturist is ready to 
fight these to a knock-out, we are 
ready to. extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the management and to assist 
it to rise to better things, things 
worthy the dignity of agriculture in 
the great state of New Jersey. 

An excellent work is being done by 
those Jewish enthusiasts in charge 
of the Baren 
de Hirsch f un d. 
Last year a strong 
federation of agri- 
cultural workers was formed. This 
year they will*hold a big agricultural 
fair on the east side, New York city, 
lasting from Saturday until Thursday. 
Several agricultural colleges will have 
exhibits, as will also individual Jew- 
ish farmers. This show will not only 
encourage the farmers, but will be 
also an eye-opener to those Jewish 
families who are barely existing in 
the city;. they will become interested 
in getting out into the country. Lec- 
tures on agriculture will be provided, 
and altogether great good is expected. 
Evidently this Jewish movement 
into rural sections is of growing im- 
portance. There are more than 5000 
Jewish farmers in New Jersey, New 
York and New England already, fully 
2000 being in New England, with cen- 
ters in Connecticut and Massachus- 
etts. They are taking hold of farms 
and not only making a living, but are 





Jewish Farmers 
Succeed 





contributing much to agricultural 
progress. 
The people perish for lack of 
knowledge.. No amount of lecturing 
seems to avail to pre- 
The Wider vent farmers from mak- 
Horizon ing grave mistakes in 
conducting their work. 


This is not true of farmers in all lo- 
calities, but it is true of them in too 
many. .It is unfortunate that it is so, 
but there is perhaps only one way of 
mending it, that is, through the dif- 
fusion of more agricultural ligi.*. The 
agricultural press must try to dis- 
charge its mission even better than it 
has done. More institutes are wanted 
and with abler workers. More plain 
and terse farm books are needed. 
More students are wanted at the col- 
leges and possibly more colleges are 
wanted; certainly more agriculture in 
the common schools. There must be 
no let-up in the effort to educate the 
people. Progress may seem slow, but 
progress is being made. There is no 
reason for gloomy forebodings. 








Men are running the risk of being 
killed by going up in balloons, but 
all of the risk is not 


Ballooning yet confined to aerial 
Still Dangerous navigation. There 
are still some men 


who are foolish enough to run the 
risk of being swindled by answering 
fake advertisements in unreliable 
publications. There is absolutely no 
need of running this risk when you 
ean patronize advertisers who are 
guaranteed. If you don’t fully real- 
ize what our guarantee means, read 
it again. It is published on this page 
every week. 
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Good Roads—Farmers here all in 
favor of good roads, but the way they 
were built in our community it was 
such an expense that the county could 
not stand it—[D. H. Simons, Allen 
County, Ind. 










Apples Command Higher Prices 


[From Page 180.) 
for the estimated crop on the trees. 
Other orchardists sold at $3@3.40 
for firsts and seconds f o b cars. 
Fruit is very smooth and free from 
blemish.—[C. E. B., Fennville, Mich. 

Winter apples very scarce. No sales 
yet but bids at $3 per barrel.—[A. D. 
D., Waupaca, Wis. 

A few crops of Duchess apples have 
been sold at $2.25@3.75 p bbl f o b, 
The crop of Al winter apples is light. 
Don’t think they could be bought for 
less than 3—[{F. B. F., Niagara 
Co, N ¥. 

I was offered $1.40 p bbl for Duchess, 
buyer te furnish packages and do the 
packing. Declined offer and think 
sprayed winter fruit will sell at 2 a 
bbL—[F. H. P., Baton Co, Mich. 

One man was offered $3000 for his 
apple crop covering 23 acres. An- 
other man received a bid of $4009 for 
his crop of 20 gcres. Both bids were 
declined.—[D. M., Van Buren Co, 
Mich. 

No apples for sale. Crop not large 
enough for home consumption.—[W. 
B. L., Marion Co, Il. 

Condition of winter apples 20% bet- 
ter than last season, but yield will not 
be more than 60% of an average crop. 
Crop contracted for delivery to cold 
storege people at $2@2.50 p bbl, f o b 
cars.—[C. H. D., Harrison Co, Ia. 

Orchards in poor shape on account 
of drouth. Some trees dying.—[A. L. 
H., Paris, Ark. 

Many young orchards were set out 
this spring and farmers are preparing 
for new orchards next year.—[J. G., 
Wessington Springs, 8S D. 

On July 30 a hail storm demolished 
the crops. Apples and all smal! fruit 
destroyed. Storm area was 10 miles 
wide and 50 miles in length, passing 
through Charles Mix and Bon Homme _ 
counties.—[W. C. B., Delmont, S D. 

Our apple crop is very fair. We 
have perhaps the only commercial 
orchard in the county. FPuyers are 
paying $2 p bbl for No 1's; farmers 
are selling.—(E. F. 8., St Joseph, Mo. 

Apple crop will be larger than ex- 
pected in the Hagle valley.—[O. K., 
Richland, Ore. 

Apples show damage as a result of 
the drouth,—[W.D. S., Chillicothe, Mo. 

The apple crop has fallen short of 
expectations. It is rather poor in qual- 
ity and will be short in yield.—f[J. J. 
S., Palmyra, Mo. 

Apples are falling off badly in this 
locality.—[F. H. F., Anutt, Mo. 

In the distributing centers quite 
heavy receipts of autumn apples are 
reported. New York quotes as fol- 
lows: King William $3.50@5 pn 
double head bbl, Alexander 3.50@ 
4.50, Wealthy 83@4, Duchess 2.50@4, 
Sour Bough 2.50@3.50, Gravenstein 
2.50@4. At Chicago, Duchess and 
Sweet Bough selling at 3@3.25, As 
trachans 2@2.25. 


To Produce Milking Shorthorns— 
The opening for the production of 
sires of the milking Shorthorns is an 
excellent one. Those who have the 
courage to enter this line -of animal 
husbandry are sure of good money 
for their work. It is a work, how- 
ever, that may call for time and pa- 
tience before the reaping of the har- 
vest. Reputation in this, as in other 
lines of live stock production, is not 
of rapid growth. When the harvest 
does come it will be a good one. This 
class of cattle is going to be in 
brisk demand. 





The Feeding of Cottonseed Meal in 


connection with either shelled corn 
and clover hay, or shelled corn, clo- 
ver hay and corn silage, results in a 
greater daily gain, a greater consump- 
tion of feed, a cheaper grain and a 
greater profit per steer. This was dem- 
onstrated in three tests at the Indiana 
experiment station. The steers also 
fatten more rapidly, attain a higher 
finish, distribute the fat more uni- 
formly over the carcasses, and have 
a higher market value. 
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Aeroplane Records Go 


Aviation week at Rheims, France, 
was made notable by the records 
broken with aeroplanes. Paulhan, 
the French aviator, broke the world’s 
record in a wonderful flight of two 
hours, 53 minutes and 24 seconds. The 
previous official record for time in the 
air was made by Wilbur Wright at 
Le Mans, France, December 81, 1908, 
in 2 hours, 20 minutes and 23 1-5 sec- 
onds. An unofficial record was made a 
few weeks ago at Mourmelons by 
Sommer in two hours, 27 minutes and 
15 seconds. During 20 minutes of the 
time Paulhan was in the air he had 
to contend against a heavy rain and 
wind storm. When he came down it 
was only because the gasoline was ex- 
hausted from the tank of his engine. 
He covered a distar-e of 85 miles, 
making 13 circuits of the course. 

Herbert Latham, who not long ago 
failed in an attempt to cross the Eng- 
lish channel, established a new record 
for distance, the day following Paul- 
han’s achievement. Latham covered 
15 laps of the course, making a dis- 
tance of 95.88 miles. His time was 
two hours, three minutes and nine sec- 
onds. Except for one-lap speed rec- 
ords made by Glenn H. Curtiss, the 
American, and broken the next day 
by Bleriot, who flew over the English 
ehannel, Latham’s speed broke all 
previous records. The court is 6 1-5 





.miles.. Curtiss made it in eight min- 
utes, 35 2-5 seconds, Bleriot in eight ° 


minutes, 4 2-5 seconds. 

The world’s record for duration of 
fitght and distance in a heavier-than- 
air machine was broken by Henry 
Farman, the English aviator, who 
won the Grand Prix de la Champagne, 
He made a flight officially recorded 
as 111.78 in three hours, four min- 
utes and 56 2-5 seconds. He actu- 
ally flew over six miles further than 
that, and remained in the air ten 
minutes longer, but the timekeepers, 
under the rules, ceased to keep a rec- 
ord of the flight after 7.30 in the 
evening, which came before Farman 
landed. The next to the last day of 
the meet the international cup of avi- 
ation was won by Glenn H. Curtiss, 
the only American who took part in 
the contests. This was considered 
the most important event of the week, 
the cup being awarded on speed. The 
distance covered was two laps of thé 
course of 12.42 miles. Curtiss made 
the distance in 15 minutes and 50 3-5 
seconds. This was at the rate of 
47.65 miles an hour. Bleriot was a 


. close second, his time being only six 


seconds slower. 

The last day, Curtiss broke another 
record in the Prix de la Vitesse. This 
event was on the greatest speed for 
three rounds of the course. His time 
was 22 minutes, 49 2-5 seconds. The 
distance was 18.6 miles. The prize 
for altitude was won by Latham. He 
attained a hight of 490 feet. The 
passenger-carrying contest was won 
by Farman. With two passengers, he 
sent his aeroplane around the course 
in 10 minutes 39 seconds, and with 
one passenger in nine minutes and 
52 4-5 seconds 


Benzoate of Soda Approved 








The use of preservatives In foods 
Was the subject of heated discussion 
in the convention of state and national 
food and dairy departments at Den- 
ver. The issue arose over the decision 
ef the referee board of scientists ap- 
pointed by Pres Roosevelt that ben- 
zoate of soda as a food preservative is 
not injurious to health. Dr Wiley, 
chief of the bureau of chemistry in 
the national department of agricul- 
ture, has held otherwise, especially 
declaring that its use was dangerous, 
because food past the stage of the 
wholesomeness might be made mar- 
ketable by its use. In the Denver con- 
vention the chairman of the referee 
board, Dr Ira Remsen of Johns Hop- 
kins university at Baltimore, said that 
by the experiments of the board it had 
been demonstrated that in such quan- 
tities as are likely to be used, benzoate 
of soda is not injurious to health and 
that by its use the quality or strength 
of the food is not. injured. 

Another member of the board, Dr 
Russel] H. Chittenden of New Haven, 
Ct, told of experiments on six healthy 
young men of one and two months 
during which benzoate of soda in daily 
doses of from three-tenths of a gram 
up to four grams was administered 
with the food, and during the period 
the subjects gained in weight and did 


not lose power to digest and absorb 


eas oi ot 


the protein and fat of the daily fooa: 


He considered it no more harmful 
than common salt. Other scientific 
men, including Dr Wiley, emphatically 
disagreeti with these claims. Finally 
the convention adopted a resolution 
indorsing the findings of the so-called 
Remsen referee board. The vote was 
57 to 42. 

Sec Wilson of the department of 
agriculture has approved the findings 
of the referee board and so stands 
against the position taken by Dr 
Wiley. This disagreement seems like- 
ly to result in the ultimate retirement 
of Dr Wiley from the bureau of chem- 
istry. 


Distitvoes Peed in Bites 


A great flood at Monterey, Mex, has 
drowned 800 persons, left 15,000 
homeless and caused property damage 
of $20,000,000. A deluge of rain 
lasting 72 hours raised the Santa 
Catarina river to a raging torrent, 
which swept over a large part of the 
city. The river runs through the mid- 
dle of the city, which is the capital 
of the state of Nuevo Leon and the 
most important commercial center of 
northern Mexico. Other towns in 
Mexico have suffered from floods the 
past week, but in less degree. 


Railroads Win Rates Decision 


A very important railroad rate de- 
cision has just. been rendered in the 
United States circuit court at Chicago. 
A permanent injunction, sought by 
western railroads against the inter- 
state commerce commission in the so- 
called Missouri river rate case, was 
granted by the court, Judges Grosscup 
and Kohlsaat acting as the majority, 
and Judge Baker dissenting. The com- 
mission is thus defeated in its first at- 
tempt to bring about what is regarded 
as a new system or principle of rate 
making. It will carry the case to the 
United States supreme court. The pe- 
titions were the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St Paul, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago Great Western, 
and several other railroad companies. 
The commission issued an order in 
June, 1908, to create systems of 
through rates from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Missouri river reduciag 
the sums of the local rates. 

The joint rate now from the sea- 
board to the Missouri river on first- 
class matter is $1.47 per 100 pounds. 














The commission proposed a reduction | 


to $1.38. The through rate on the 
same matter from the seaboard to the 
Mississippi river is 87- cents, adding 
the through rate from the Mississippi 
to the Missouri river 60 cents makes 
the total $1.47. It was after the 60- 


cent charge between the two rivers) 


that the commission made its reduc- 
tion. 


goods to Missouri river cities on a 
joint rate 9 cents less than could have 
been done if they were sent first io 
the Mississippi river and then re-sent 
to the Missouri river. The railroad: 
contended that the reduction order 
meant discrimination against western 
manufacturers and merchants in fa- 


vor of the Atlantic seaboard shippers, | 


also that the principle laid down by the 
commission might be proper if applied 
to but one road, but its application to 
more than one would work a hardship 
because of the expense of operation 
of schedules by each road. 

The court sustains the contentions 
of the railroad and holds that con- 
gress did not intend to give the com- 
mission any such power of rate-mak- 
ing as it attempts to exercise that it 
can only exercise rate-making power 
when compiaint is made that a certain 
rate is unreasonable, that exercising 
the power involved in the order of the 
commission in question involves con- 
trol over the trade and manufacturing 
of the country with the effect of de- 
termining what cities shall be centers 
of trade and what shall not. 





At a big automobile race meet in 
Indianapolis five people were killed, 
among them Billy Bourque of Spring- 
field, Mass, a well-known driver in 
automobile races. About 150 deaths 
have been caused by automobiles in 
the United States this season. Com- 
pared with the large number of ma- 
chines in use this may not seem to be 
many, but the lamentable fact re- 
mains that most of the fatalities might 
have been avoided with reasonable 
care. 





This would have allowed ship- | 
pers from the Atlantic coast to deliver | 





OTS of manv‘facturers are keen to tell 
you what their goods are made of. 
They give you a beautiful word picture of a mar- 


velous and mysterious 
Others tell you of the real 


produce. 


that only they can 
“rubber” 


se ” 
gum 


that they use—and so on. 
Regarding Congo Roofing, we have only two statements to 


make: 


First—We believe it is the dest ready roofing made. 


Second—Because we believe that, we give a genuine Surety Bond 

with every roll, which guarantees three-ply Congo for 10 years. 

These bonds are issued by the National Surety Company, and 
they are as good as a government bond. 

No other roofing manufacturer dares give such a guarantee. 

You take no chances when you buy Congo. 

There is no “gum” in it to make it sticky; there is no rubber in it 
to get brittle. It is made of the best roofing materials that it is possible 


for us to purchase under the best manufacturing conditions. 


Because 


it is made right, it gives such satisfactory service that we are not afraid 
to issue a Guarantee Bond to back up every statement we make. 
Ask any other manufacturer for a Real Bond and see him squirm. 
Booklet and samples of Congo free on request 


UNITED ROOFING ¢ AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Successors to Buchanan-Foster Co. 
533 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 








following counties: 





HE Michigan-Indiana Land Co. are offering for sale from 
40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best 


section-of the southern part of Michigan, 
: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; 
also from 40 to 50 farms in the very best section of Indiana, 
located in Noble county, Whitley county and Elkhart county. 
Please write for description, maps, prices and terms. 
Micnican-Inprana Lanp Co., 


located in the 


Address 
Ligonier, Ind. 











a Man to 
® charge of small 


WANTE 


| farm well located to good market to raise 
‘chickens, cotton, corn, a few cattle. Best 


of references required. 


HARRIS WINTHROP & CO., Chicago 





FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 


ABOUT MINNESOTA 


yg oF the state, describing industries, crops, live 

property values, schools, churches and towns of 

each county my 5 pened 8 splendid opportunities for any 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 


Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


1 
take 





| FOR 





Vie UR Gosh 
7 LEOEE Capps 1M +f 


schools and gp Be 
Write for booklet written 
by @ western man, giving fuil 


information, special home- 
secker’s rates. 
J. W. WHITE, Gea’l industrial Agent, 


Seaboard Alir Line, NORFOLK, VA. 








INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 





$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, ‘not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
panne tony de to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 








A Write sae 

fal proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
-_ 





|The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 








along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginie, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
: Wess Mccoy, A 
Agricultural an mmigrstion Agent 
Atlantic Coast Line, Pa. 














Watson E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. Books free. 
Highest references. Rest results 
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New York Edition 
Forecast of State Fair 


The dedication of the magnificent 
new state fair buildings, representing 
the second year’s work on a perma- 
nent basis, will occur September 13- 
18, when Gov Charles E. Hughes, 
father of the fixed plan, will deliver 
an address. When worked out this 
plan will give the Empire state the 
greatest fair plant on the continent. 
Gov Hughes, who will visit the fair 
on Thursday, September 16, will speak 
from a platform located between the 
new buildings, facing a plaza capable 
ot accommodating 60,000 people. This 
plaza will be called Empire state 
court when the other buldings are fin- 
ished, 

One of the new buildings now al- 
most finished will provide quarters for 
the state grange, which heretofore has 
oecupied a canvas tent. The dairy 
department, which Commissioner Ray- 
mond A. Pearson has developed in 
keeping with the state’s dairy industry 





and the state institutions will be 
housed in another. 
The new structures, with the im- 


mense manufacturers and liberal arts 
building put up last year, are finished 
in light gray brick. They possess rare 
architectural beauty and form a very 
important part of the permanent 
plant. Next year brick d concrete 
eattle buildings will be ected and 
later will come the equipment of a 
new racing plant, more new buildings 
and a general embellishment of the 
grounds. The whole will occupy about 


six years, 
The state fair commission, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, has for 


months been planning for the big ex- 
hibition. Indications are that the fair 
will be by far the greatest in its 69 
years’ history. Exhibitors have made 
unusual demands for space; in fact, 
all of the space in the manufacturers’ 
building) was allotted early in the 
year; record-breaking entries are 
promised in many departments; and 
the special “entertainment attractions 
will be the very best obtainable. 

As Syracuse is expected to lead 
rities of the state in support of the 
fair, the commission has designated 
Monday, Septembr as Syracuse 
day. The mayor will declare a civic 
holiday and the stores and public 
buildings will be closed for a part of 
the day. For thé firs. time a mayor 
of Greater New York will visit the 
fair, indicating that the people of the 
metropolis are awakening to the fact 
that it is not merely an agricultural 
exhibition, but an important state in- 
stitution valuable for the promotion of 
all of the state’s interests. Mayor 
George B. McClellan, who will de- 
liver an address, will visit the fair on 
Tuesday, which has been designated 
Greater New York day. His escort 
will be a company of 60 of New 
York’s mounted police. 

Wednesday will be grangers’ day. 
But the day will mean more to the 
grange this year than ever before, be- 
cause it will give its new home a 
house warming. Gov Hughes will be 
the big attraction on Thursday and 
Friday will be prize winners’ day, 
when the feature will be a parade of 
prize, winning live stock. Saturday is 
to be automobile day, in recognition of 
the race meet, when famous drivers of 
the country with the most powerful 
racing machines will compete. 

All roads and approaches to the 
grounds have been graded with cinders 
and rolled, Over 15,000 gallons of oil 
have already been sprinkled on the 
roads and 10,000 more will be used. 
Besides this two car loads of anti-dust 
preparation have been poured on the 
race track and the floors of the build- 
ings will be treated before the.gates 
open. This alone will make: the fair 
more attractive to visitors but the new 
buildings flanking the Empire state 
court, a broad plaza upon which 60,- 
000 people can assemble, ‘will give 
much needed space for the state 
grange and other state institutions, 
and the dairy department which had 
long ago outgrown its building. Fur- 
ther particulars will appear in next 
week’s American Agriculturist. 


Good County Fair 


One of the largest fairs, both as to 
exhibitors and visitors, was just held 
in Chautauqua county near Fredonia. 
The Jersey, Ayrshire and Durham cat- 
tle lead in the cattle exhibit, of which 
there were 116 entries, There were 








. 


61 entries for the horses, 110 for the 
sheep and 18 for the swine. There 


‘was an exceptionally fine exhibit of 


Merino sheep and Tamworth swine. 
All the stalls were filled and some 
were hired outside of the grounds. 

One of the finest exhibits was made 
in the fruit line by W.-B. Mead and I. 
A. Willcocks, consisting of ten varieties 
of fruits; they were arranged by Mrs 
Mead. On the back of a large table a 
beautiful pyramid was arranged, and 
in front of this plates of fruits of dif- 
ferent colors; it was an exhibit long 
to be remembered by those who 
saw it. 

Considering the fact that the grapes 
are still green, expert grape growers 
who were there said there was one of 
the finest exhibits they ever saw, par- 
tially because of its being a fine grape 
season and partially because of the 
hustling qualities of the fruit superin- 
tendent. A 1908 ‘pumpkin exhibited 
by C. D. Crouch, apparently in per- 
fect condition, attracted a great deal 
of attention. The fancywork depart- 
ment was of exceptional merit. 


State Fair Dairy Exhibits 


The rapidly and steadily increasing 
interest in the dairy industry of the 
Empire state has prompted the state 
department of agriculture to make an 
unusual educational exhibit at the 
state fair which opens September 13 
and continues through the week. 

Prof R. A. Pearson, the commis,- 
sioner of agriculture, purposes to iet 
the city people know more about the 
great yield of milk, cream, butter and 
cheese for which New York is already 
noted. He will show the public dairy 
facilities, sanitary arrangements and 
methods of handling dairy products. 

Municipal ,authorities are believed 
to have helped the dairy industry by 
inspecting dairy farms and dairymen 
seem to realize that they have been 
more than ever in the public eye. Cer- 
tain it is that much more attention 
than ever is being paid to cleanliness 
and sanitation than ever before, and 
adequate machinery for handling 
dairy products is growing in popular- 
ity among dairymen, 

To meet and encourage the popular 
interest Commissioner Pearson has 
planned to have the dairy department 
feature every possible phase of the 
business. There will also be essays, 
photographs, plans of dairy buildings, 
as well as exhibits in al possible 
classes, in which a total of over $30,- 
000, besides gold and silver medals, 
have been offered as prizes. The dairy 
department will octupy the new 
building, which will henceforth be its 
permanent quarters, 











Dairy Contests at Cornell 


In the recent butter and cheese 
scoring contest held at Ithaca last 
week the butter.was judged by P. H. 





Kieffer of Gude Brothers, New York 
city. Mr Kieffer expressed his-opin- 
ion that considering the hot weather 
during August the butter entered 
was of very good quality. A 
great many samples showed mot- 
tling. In practical'y all cases this 
could have been prevented by a trifle 
more working. Doubtless the maker’s 
desire to incorporat> a full amount of 
moisture is responsibl2 for a good deal 
of this. No market wants a W&vy or 


mottled butter. Makers are cautioned 
to guard against this defect. Consid- 
erable credit must be given to most of 
the men who have devoted their atten- 
tion to increasing the moisture con- 
tent. The samples having tne highest 
moisture content have the highest 
scores. This is almost to be expected, 
for the man who has ability to control 
the moisture usually has the ability 
also to control other qualities. 

The number of entries in the cheese 
contest was not as large as in the but- 
ter contest, yet the quality was ex- 
ceedingly good, as canebe seen from 
the high scores. Very little criticism 
can be made on the make of these 
cheese, the principal defect being in 
flavor, due to a lack of care of the 
milk. When farmers realize the part 
they play in the development of flavor 
in good cheese and butter, they will 
be more careful in their methods of 
caring for milk during the hot sum- 
mer weather. 

Attention of cheese and butter mak- 
ers is called to the fact that there will 
be no scoring contest during Septem- 
ber. Instead, all those who have been 
taking part in the contests are askcd 
to send samples of butter or cheese, 
or both, to compete for prizes at the 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


state fair.to be held at Syracuse Sep- 
tember 13-18. The scores they obtain 
will be counted in the average score 
of the contests. There will be an 
educational judge in both cheese and 
butter classes at the fair, and 
criticisms as well as scores will be 
sent to the maker. 

The scores of all those who secured 
over 90 points are given below: 





Butter Scores 

Per cent of 
Score moisture 
Howard Bundy of Meridale.............. id 14.57 
Delhi Co-operative Co of Delhi........ i 15.10 
Charles H. Dickson of Addison.......... 95 12.70 
T. F. Rutherford of Madrid.... -« B45 14.6 
John A, Lamb of Jefferson 4 12.40 
Ayér & McKinney of Laurens - 93 13.58 
O. A. Weatherly of Milford... 3 Ba 

J. H. Kelly of Campbeli........ . 93 12, 
Frank Wright of Etna ....... +33 i 

C. Q. Smith of Upper Lisle.... 8 th. 
F. E. Brown of Union Valley «92 11.97 
Edgar T. Bouck of Jasper.... «+92 1.6 
Cc. J. Fundis of Jacksonville .. 9 10.64 
W. P. Muzzy of Ashyille...... - 92 10.73 
H. J. O'Driscoll of Bwke .... --2 11.64 
W. J. Emerson of Poplar Ridge 92 13.59 
T. F._ Rutherford of Madrid .. -.% 11.18 
Lee Coe of Bolivar ..........-.... 8 11.57 
W. ©. Mosher of ‘Interlakea............ 9 14.39 
D, 8. White of Cincinnatus .......... ot 11.50 
C. A. Tarbell of Smithville Flais......91 11.0 


Cheese Scores 
G. W. Colt of Troupsburg 
W. L. Brownell of Acdion ............9 
C. BR. Owens of Freedom ................ 
Edward Miller of Constableyille . ; 
G. B. Curtis of North J va....... 
W. W. Barnum of Porty tle ........... 
M. H. Mann of Mt Morris.............. 








Hop Crop More Promising 





Weather conditions in N Y state the 
past week or two have been very fa- 
vorable to the hop crop. ‘Yards are 
rapidly approaching picking condition 
and .in some localities the harvest has 
actually begun. There have been re- 
ports of blue mold in eastern New 
York, but the seriousness of the condi- 
tion has not been verified. Encourag- 
ing reports continue to come in from 
the Pacific coast states also. Growers in 
the Willamette valley, Ore, have been 
waging a war against hop lice, and it 
is reported that the ravages from 
these pests have been checked. In 
western Wash by means of spraying, 
the vermin were pretty well eradicated. 
Growers in the Sacramento district of 
Cal report great damage from the red 
spider. In other respects the coast 
crop is promising. 

Crop estimators are at work, but 
produce varying results. One of these 
mathematicians places the Ore crop 
at 100,000 bales, claiming that. last 
year the crop was 93,000 bales. Cali- 
fornia’s crop is estimated at 70,000 to 
75,000 bales. There appears to be a 
unanimity on one point—that the crop 
throughout the U S will be smaller 
than last year. 

London advices are a little more 
cheerful from the foreign growers’ 
standpoint, and the estimate of yield 
has been raised to 240,000 ewt, an in- 
crease of 10,000 ewt. On the conti- 
nent conditions vary. Bohemian hops 
are said to be poor in promise. In 
Bavaria the vines have been damaged 
by vermin. The same is said to be 
true of Wurtemberg and Baden. In 
Posen there is a fair promise. 

Following a heavy windstorm, which 
damaged hops, we had a good rain, 
benefiting all crops. Quality of hops 
fine. Farmers talk of 25¢ p Ib.— 
[M. J. W., Waterville, N Y. 

Growers pleased with prospects. Es- 
timated yield is 24,000 bales for this 
county. Quality fully up to last year’s. 
About four-fifths of crop contracted 
at 10 to 20c p 1b, averaging 12 to 18c. 
Fields neglected last year are being 
worked. No blight to speak of.—T[F. 
L. B., Sonoma County, Cal. 

Prospects are for average yield, 
contract price 18c.—[M. T. M., Sum- 
ner, Wash. 


American  Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondent at Cobleskill reports that 
hop picking began there Aug 28 


“Crop thought to be short,” he writes, 
“but fine in quality.” 

At New York, market is quiet and 
unchanged. New York state hops 
prime to choice 1908 crop 18@19¢ p 
lb, medium to price 15@17c, Pacific 
coast prime to choice 1908 crop16@ 17e, 
medium to prime 14@15c, 1907 crop 
prime to choice 18@1l4c, medium to 
prime 11@12c. 





At Albany, grain and butter firm, 


corn 78@S80c p bu, oats 51@53c, bran 
$25@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 33@ 


33.50, middlings  25@28.50, timothy 
hay 13@15, oat straw 9@10.50, rye 
straw 13@15, milch cows 25@26 ea, 


emy tub butter 26@29¢ p Ib, prints 
27@30c, dairy 25@28c, cheese 15@ 
16c, fresh eggs 30@32c p doz. 

4 





“Oswego County Fair 


The Oswego county agricultural! fair 
held at Fulton August 17-20 was a 
pronounced success. All departments 
were overcrowded with the exception 
of the department of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

There were about 70 horses entered 
in the show classes and 60 in the rac- 
ing ‘classes. Many excellent bred 
horses were shown in the ring. 

All of the principal breeds of cattle 
were well represented, especially the 
Guernseys. and Holsteins. A goodly 
display of sheep and swine was on the 
grounds. The poultry exhibit was one 
of the largest ever given in the state, 
outside of the state fair. About 3500 
fine birds wer placed on exhibition 
and there was one exhibitor from out 
of the state. 

Owing to the earliness of the season 
and the shortage of the fruit crop in 
this section the fruit and vegetabie 
display was immature and limited. 
The attendance for Wednesday was 
estimated at. 6000 people, and for 
Thursday 8000, It is thought now that 
the fair for next year will be called 
in September, 


NEW YORK. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—Potatoes 
will be a good crop unless something 
unforeseen prevents. It is reported 
that blight is appearing in some séc- 
tions of the county. Our dairymen 
are jubilant over the prospects of bet- 
ter prices being received for milk. 
Pastures are looking hard, making a 
great shrinkage in the milk. The 
shipping stations are advancing to 
$1.10 p can of 40 qts. Hay on the 
river flats will be about equal to last 
year’s crop, but the hill farms are 
very light, owing to the meadows _ dy- 
ing out during the long drouth. Some 
of the buyers have been paying as 
high as $17 p ton. Water is very 
scarce. Eggs are bringing 30 to 32c p 
doz. Apples will be a short crop. Corn 
looks very well in places and will 
make a good crop if the season only 
holds out late. Cabbage is not going 
to be much of a crop. Grasshoppers 
are reported to be destroying the 
plants. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—A two weeks’ 
drouth has been broken by a 
heavy shower. Corn is quite prom- 
ising for a good crop. Potatoes hold- 
ing their color well. Cabbage a light 
acreage, but looking well. Oats late 








and light. Apples inferior, owing to 
the work of the aphis. Pear crop 
short. Peaches plenty. Pastures 


short. Dairymen trying to keep up 
flow of milk with mill feed and after- 
math. Hay a medium crop. Pork 
and beef high. Late lambs not grow- 
ing rapidly, owing to short feed. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—We had a good 
rain last week, the first for a long 


time... Grass is beginning to - start 
again. Harvesting all done in good 
order. Most of the corn, potatoes and 


cabbage will not be anything extra. 
Early potatoes very poor. Wheat a 
good crop. It is turning out from 25 
to 45 bus p acre, and the best qaulity. 


Apple Situation by Telegraph 


The apple situation is very inter- 
esting, as commercial orchards push 
along toward the harvest season. 
There is no getting away from the 
fact that buyers are desirous of secur- 
ing good orchards. This has been 
brought out in more ways than one in 
recent issues. The very latest testi- 
mony at our command, telegraphed ad- 
vices. sent exclusively to American 
Agriculturist Monday and Tuesday of 
this week from orchardists and buyers 
in the field in such commanding States 
as Michigan and New York, bear upon 
this fact of energetic buying. 
Telegraphed Monday of This Week 

No sales here. Farmers asking 
about $3 per barrel, buyers offering 








$2.50. I have bought 20,000 barrels in 
Michigan at $2.50.—[H. S. D., Wale 
lington, N Y. F 


Nothing doing: as yet in winter ap- 
ples here. Price will probably be 
about $3 per barrel for No 1 stock. 
{F. H., Appleton, N Y. 
~No price established here. No win« 
ter fruit sold yet.—[G. D. T., Water 
port, N Y¥ , 

No sales made here yet: Both grow- 
ers and dealers are ‘holding off.—[Q 
B. H., Williamson, N Y. 

-Many orchards haye been sold af 
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Y-PRODUCTS: 


wisn ag echaghantg a 
our farm—same as the 


Powe ¥ A" The Speed Changing 
‘ater, ctc. 
i enables you to change work wi : 
when and where you want it. 
serv Safc, Reliable. 1% to & 
P.—thete’s an ideal for you. 
@ Liberal One Year’s Guarantee. Don't 
bs wutil for our Free 
lustrated Catalog No. 18 and the name of our 
’ us your ‘sname. 


Ideal Motor Company 


Lansing, Michigan. 


SAVE HALF. Your 
Paint Bills 





By usin INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 


Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK— FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
a = aes oo ont oxpqere caused by potas 
end peeling. 
a = ~y with Sample Color tonan me. DO 
can save you money. 


0.W: Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
EXCELL "ON 





so you take no risk. Our tee 
and see-what-you-buy-before-paying 
Pian specify you pay nothinguniess 
— a Lowest prices on all 
ng and 
straicht to you fro 

Factory Prices. Don’ t buy os gee et our prices and 

FREE Rooters” Guide— Write for this noes today. 


snr, °60 


GILSON Gasoline 
ENGINE 

















FIX YouR ROOF 


Sc Per | - id. Seaky, worn-gut, ‘ray. tin, 
rr stee grave or ing! e roof in per- 
foot’ con Ear abd kee one it in perfect condition for 


be per — per year. 
The Perfect Roof Preserver. makes old 
worn-out note new, 6a oe oe eee 
iit iX == or money refunded. tree reefing 
Soon tells all all about it. Write for it today 
The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept.11, Elyria, Obie 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 











Rockford ’ Gasoline 


Engines 


20H.P. Simple, 
novel, easily tatsed; 


















FARM AND: MARKET 


$1.50 p bbl and upward for fruit on 
the trees. In some cases a lump sum 
has been paid for orchards, others 
selling by the barrel.—{(G. E. R., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

No offers made. Buyers 
awaiting developments of = = 
ity promise is poor.—[A. J. 

Batavia, N Y. 

No sales of winter apples here. 
Buyers paying $2.25 at Hudson river 
points.—[C. C., Lyons, N Y. 

A few crops sold at $3 for apples 
measuring 2% inches and up.—T([A. C. 
H., Albion, N Y. 

Few sales; $2 the lowest price and 3 
the highest for run of the trees, farm- 
ers to furnish packages.—[W. D. H., 
Holiey, N Y. 

No fruit sold. Buyers prefer to walt 
until later in the season, as the qual- 
ity is poor.—([W. H. R, Ransom- 
ville, N ¥Y. 

Buyers offering RE 02.50 Pp bbl. 
Five contracts made.—[G. T. P., Chat- 
ham, N Y¥. 

No sales made here. Both —— 
and dealers holding off.—[C. B. H., 
Williamson, N Y. 

Buyers paying $2.25@2.75 p bblL— 
(E. V. A., Kinderhook, Y. 

Many orchardists sold at $3 to $3.50. 
Fruit on the trees sold at $2 for all 
marketable packing stock.—[C. E. B., 
Fennville, Mich. 


Field Bean Harvest Begins 


This week or next will usher in the 
harvest of field beans in such impor- 
tant states as Michigan and New 
York, which produce the bulk of the 
crop east of the lima bean section of 
California. Inquiry now being made 
by this journal, particularly in the 
two states first named, is bringing out 
several important facts which will be 
mentioned here in brief, to be fol- 
lowed by a greater detail next week. 

First, the acreage is substantially 
larger in Michigan and New York, 
due partly to the stimulus of reason- 
ably good prices last season. An oc- 
casional Michigan report talks of an 
acreage 25 to 50% larger and from 
this down to a normal. Comparative- 
ly recent drouth in Michigan hurt 
the crop somewhat, but recent devel- 
opment rather more encouraging. The 
rate of yield in Michigan will not 
prove particularly large, and must run 
uneven, owing to drouth damage here 
and there and good condition in some 
towns. Our reports df estimate yield, 
only to be determined When threshing 
begins, rum anywhere from ten bush- 
els to the acre up to 25 and 30, but 
largely 12 to 20. Prospective prices 
are starting out reasonably well, but 
almost too early to name _ actual 
transactions; for hand-picked: pea 
beans our returns are generally $1.65 
to $1.75 to farmers, with some quoting 
$1.80 to $1.90. Details of Michigan 
reports next week. 

In the bean section of central and 
western New York the _ acreage 
brought to harvest will apparently 
towns. Our reports of estimate yield, 
can’t tell definitely, but correspond- 
ents report all the way from ten to 
20 bushels, and occasionally as high 
as 30 bushels prospective. Harvest 
will be in full swing around Septem- 
ber 10-15. No market price yet named, 
but correspondents have the impres- 
sion that small white and red kidneys 
will start around $2 per bushel 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price is 
8%c p at, or $1.71 p 40-qt can to ship- 
pers in the 26-c zone. This price was 
fixed at the a meeting held on 
Monday, August and went into 
effect on Sept 1. Not for several years 
has the price on Sept 1 been so high. 
The market was very short last week 
and anyone fortunate enough to have 
a@ surplus can could have obtained 8 
@ can for it. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended Aug 28 were: 











Milk Cream 
Re id canaucaget ee a 2,869 
Susquehanna .....0..4-- ri 43 
West Shore apesssnecee« Oe 7238 
Lackawanna ........--.-56,000 2,600 
N Y C (long haul), .....59,897 390 
N ¥ C (Harlem) .......30,050 155 
ppm al OR RN 4 rie 
Leh va. eeeeteeeeee 
Homer Ramedeli line oe 1,980 1 


New Haven eseeeereeeeeee 7.382 51 
Other sources eeeeceeeee 050 205 


Totals <ovennings+ +o oSDA SES 11,639 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August 30, 1909. 

At New York, last week good and 
choice beeves held up to Monday's 
prices, closing steady; medium and 
common steers were extremely dull, 
closing at a further decline of 10@ 
20c. Veals were in light receipt after 
Monday, top grades holding steady, 
but medium grades closing easy. To- 
day there were 69 cars of cattle and 
3150 calves on sale. The yards were 
cleared. Prime veals were in demand 
at steady prices. Ordinary to choice 
steern sold at see. 75 p 100 ibs; a 
car of 1452-lb Ky steers 7.30, the 
highest figures paid here for some 
weeks. - Included in the sales were 
15 cars of Va oon, 1175 to 1360 Ibs 
age, 5.40 @ 6.40; cars of West 
903 ibe to 1370 ae 5@6.75; N Y, 


4.75: Ky, 1120 to 1452 Ibs, 
5.30@ 7 80. Bulls 275@4 50: a extra 
Va bull 4.90; cows 1.50@4.25, veals 


6@10, throw-outs 4@6, grassers and 
buttermilks and fed calves 2O5, 
western calves (prime) 6.75 @7. 

Sheep continued in light supply last 
week and prices held upon good an. 
choice stock. Lambs held up strong 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, but on 
Thursday ruled dull and 10@25c low- 
er. Today there were 64 cars on sale. 
Sheep were weak for all grades and 
oy 25ce lower; lambs dropped 

25@50c, except a few choice with 
xe The pens were not quite 
cleared. Sheep sold at $2.50@4.50 p 
100 Ibs, and a very few at 4.75@5, 
culls 1.50@2.25, common to prime 
lambs 5.50@7.75, choice in a small 
way 7.87% @8.12 culls 4@5, N ¥ 
state lambs 5.75@7, and a few at 7.50, 
Pa 550@7, W Va 7@8.12%, Va 6@ 
7.50, Ky 6@7.37%. 

Hogs held up last week fairly well 
until Thursday. Later the general 
market eased off 5@10c. Sales today 
were mainly at $8.15@8.35 for 125 to 
175-Ib N Y state and Pa hogs. A few 
went to outside dealers at 8.45@8.55. 

The Horse Market 

The past week has been a quiet one 
in the auction sale stables. Seasoned 
work horses have been in fair supply 
and prices steady. Very few drafters 
and western chunks arriving, but the 
demand is also limited. The saddle 
horse trade is dull. Matched pairs of 
high-class carriage horses are selling 
slowly, but at about steady prices. 
Choice heavy drafters are quotable at 
$300@ 350, chunks 200@275, second- 
handers 75 @ 200, with inferior stock at 
lower prices. 


At Buffalo, Aug 30—Cattle receipts 
today 155 head, market quiet, and 10 
to 20c lower. Prime steers $6.50@ 
6.90, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 6@6.25, 
choice heifers 5@5.40, veal calves 9 
@9.75. Sheep receipts 70 cars, lambs 
slow. Tops 7.35, wethers 5@5.15. Hog 
receipts .80 cars, medium and heavy 
8.50@8.60, Yorkers 8.25@8.40, pigs 
7.80 @ 7.90. 


New York Chee Markets 


At Utica, Aug 30—More rain has 
fallen in this dairy section the past 
week and the condition of pastures 
and afterfeed is up to the average for 
this time of year: but cows do not 
seem to recover from the effects of 
the drouth, and the yield of milk con- 
tinues to shrink slightly. The quality, 
however, is good, and the production 
of cheese is about the same as it has 
been since the drouth was broken. 
There was a slight frost in some 
places last night, but no damage was 
done. The market today was %c 
higher than last week. The curb set- 
tlements were at 14%c. Official tran- 
sactions were: Large colored 485 bxs, 
large white 75, small colored 2235, and 
small white 820, all at 14c. The sales 
of butter were 23 pkgs at 29c, and 
180 at 


At Canton, Aug 30, sales of cheese 
of Saturday were 1600 bxs at 14%c p 
lb, butter 1200 tubs at 291éc. 

At Watertown, Aug 30—On the 
board last’ Saturday the cheese sales 
aggregated 6000 bxs at 14% @14%e 
for large and twins, and 15@15%c for 
dairy twins. 


At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 
$1.20 2 yellow corn 76c, standard 
oats oats agave, rye on track T5c, spring 

p ton, red dog 82, ofl meal 
bs timothy hay 16, rye straw 15.50@ 
16.50, extra cmy butter 29c¢ p Ib, fcy 
# c cheese 15\4c. 
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Pratt Motor Vehicles 





Are 

easiest riding motor buggies made. They 
will travel anywhere 4 horse will safely take 
a buggy. and will climb hills th large 
and expensive cars dare not attempt. 


Our Thirty-seven Years’ 


successful business experience selling horse- 
drawn vehicles and harness direct to the con- 


sumer is a ay wna of your safety in bu 
Pratt Motor B he above cut 
trates our Model 15, T+H. P.—three to twenty- 
five miles per hour: will travel 20 to 25 miles 
on one on gasolive. Price— com- 
plete with top, rubber tires, three lamps, horn 
and all necessary extras ready to run. Send 
for catalog and further particulars. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 
ELKHART, IND. 














New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE—SEPTEMBER 13TH—I8TH, 1909, 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
$75,000.00 PURSES AND PREMIUMS $75,000.00 


Class for 

Best Grade Dairy C 

Cows of All 

in Sheep and 
for 


New 
All the 












Open to 
and 














An, 
Sections of 
Massification for 


Bi a Pay  Depeete nents. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR IR COMMISSION, 
POST-STANDARD supine, SYRACUSE, Wt. ¥, 











have been sold to the consumer 
For Thirty-Six Years 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 




















Ohio State 


University 


Offers thirteen different 
courses of study: Four four- 
year courses, two two-year 
courses, seven winter 
courses. Send for catalogue 
describing these courses, 


H. C. PRICE, Down 
Columbus, 


WANTED: 5.00. Gn. 
Excellent location, Good market. Pre- 


fer man with long experience in the 
business and best of references. 


The 
College of 


Agriculture 
and 


Domestic 
Science 











HARRIS WINTHROP & CO., Chicago 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE FRISES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908.| 1900 | 1908 

Chicago . | 1.00 68 |.79 '|.874 | 52 

New York 1.06 sent -77% | 903 at 56 

Toledo’: 11.08 | 95 = | Se 

&t. Louis; | 1.03 | ‘943! ‘66 | 76 | 35 | .48 

Min’ p’lis | 1.014] 1,03 | 64 | 76. | 34 | .474 
verpool | 1.16 | 1.08} .87 |.97%4 |— | — 





_ At Chicago, wheat 
jweak to 1@2c lower, but without se- 
rious speculative assaults on the part 
pf the bears. Harvest and the move- 
ent of course claimed most of the 
ttention. Prospects continue gener- 


- lally favorable for a reasonably liberal 


total, the movement of new wheat is 
normally large, the cash trade includ- 
jing milling demand fair, export busi- 
ness8S small. Flour sales, with wheat 
lower, are reported on a larger scale. 
In cash market, No 2 red winter was 
quoted at a little better than $1 p. bu, 
No 2 northern spring 1.03. In futures 
Sept sold freely at 97c@1. 

Corn unsettled, strong and weak by 
turns. Long ago it was agreed that 
the crop now maturing would prove 
one of magnificent proportions. But 
during the past two or three weeks 
somewhat severe and, disturbing 
drouth has prevailed. over “parts of Ta, 
Neb and further south. This caused 
traders to reduce their estimates of 
crop yield, and afforded some support 
to an otherwise weak market. Offer- 
ings of old corn fairly liberal, No 2 
in store 68@70c p bu. Futures unset- 
tled with Dec, new crop delivery, sell- 
ing down close to 55c, thence recover- 
ing somewhat; May 56 %c. 

Oats averaged easy under liberal 
offerings for both immediate and fu- 
ture delivery. Market devoid of spe- 
cial news. Standard oats in store 36% 
@37ec p bu, Dec 36% @37c. 

Rye offerings continued light, mar- 
ket dull and easy, No 2 in store 70@ 
72c p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley averaged about steady, with 
an undercurrent of weakness, volume 
of trade rather small. Feed barley 
48 @55e p bu, malting 57@67c. 

Prime timothy seed Sept delivery 
3.60 p 100 Ibs, prime clover nominally 
11.30, hungarian 1.25@1.50. 

At New York, the cash wheat mar- 
ket continues active and fairly strong, 
supported in some measure by the 
strength in foreign markets. No 2 
red winter wheat $1.06 p bu, No 2 
corn 77%ec, elevator; natural white 
oats 88@42c, white clip 41@47c, No 2 
western rye to arrive 76c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs, 

1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chi le7.75 $7.70 |$8.20-|$6.80 |$5.00 |$4.50 
New Vork | 6.90 | 6.65 | 8.50] 7.10 | 5.00 | 4.65 
Buffalo 6.85 | 6.25 | 8.50] 7.05 | 5.00 | 4.75 
K 6.80 | 7.25 | -7.95|. 6.65 | 5.00 | 4.15 
Pittsburg | 6.40 | 6.50 7.06 | 4.75 | 4.40 




















At Chicago, steadiness of tone marks 
the course of the cattle market. Re- 
eeipts at the six important markets 
have been a little better of late, the 
increase in one week being about 25,- 
000 head. . The total since Jan 1, how- 
ever, is 90,000 head less than the cor- 
responding period last year. Export- 
ers have been buying on a smaller 
seale of late and prices sagged a little, 
failing to receive their support. Choice 
to fey native beeves $7@7.75, fair to 
good, weighing 1150 to 1250 Ibs, 3.75 
@7, common to medium 4.75 @5.25, fat 
butcher cows, good to choice 4.50@ 
5.15, poor to fair 2.50@3.50, heifers, 
fair to prime 4.25@6, butcher bulls 4 
@4.75, good to choice veals 8.25@9, 
heavy calves 8@4, stockers, weighing 
500 to 700 Ibs, 4.65@5.10, feeders, fair 
to selected 4@4.75, miich cows p head 
30@60. 

Hogs have been in heavier supply 
with prices easing of as a natural se- 
quence. Packers, however, have been 
liberal buyers and local killers com- 
pete quite sharply. Eleven hog mar- 
kets of the country have received since 
Jen 1, 15,650,000 head of hogs com- 
pared with 18,550,000 the correspond- 


has averaged~ 





ing period last year. In the face of 





this shortage speculators require little 
courage to sustain their faith in hogs. 
Mixed packing, medium and butcher 
hogs are quoted at 7.55@8.20 p 100 
Ibs, heavy packing and selected ship- 
ping hogs 7.30@8.17%, light packing 
an? selected shipping 7.80@8.14%. 
Sheep have developed weakness ow- 
ing to heavy receipts. The supply at 
the six leading markets: since: Jan 1 
has been about 35,000 head larger than 
. year ago. . Native ewes are quoted at 
4@4.50, yearlings 5.25@5.50, ethers 
4.50@4.65, fed wethers 4. 50@5 v, good 
to choice native lambs 6.7 5@1 -75, 
range lambs poor to best 6.50 @ 7.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations ~ all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. y refer to 
prices at which bo will sell fron store, 
Warehouse, car or hy these, country con- 
signees must pay Treight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Eggs—Little change is noted in 
market conditions. Demand for fey 
fresh-eggs is not fully satisfied. Near- 
by selected white hennery, choice to 
fey 30@384c p doz, fresh gathered, fair 
to choice 26@30c, brown fcy hennery 
28@381c; western extra firsts 24@26c, 
early packed refrigerator 24% @25%c. 


Fresh Fruits—Pears in good de- 
mand and fair.. Bartletts $4.50@6.50 








p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 5@7, Bell 3 
@4. Peaches rather easy. Bulk of 
receipts are of poor quality, making 


demand poor. Del, Md, W Va and Va 


1.50@2.50 p earrier, Jersey do, up 
river 0c @ 1 p spakt. Plums rather 
slow at 75c@1.25 p carrier. Fancy 


grapes in good demand, other grades 
dull. Moore’s early variety, Del and 
Md 75c@1 p carrier, Niagara 60 @90c, 
Jersey blackberries 6@14c p_ at, 
huckleberries 9@10c, muskmelons 40c 
@1.25 p cra, watermelons 175@225 
p car. 

Hay and Straw—Market firm, old 
hay selling regularly at S80c@$1.05 p 
100 lbs, new timothy, large bales, 95c 
p 100 lbs, No 1 90c; mixed fey clover 
80@85c, long rye straw 85 @90c. 

Hides—Market is firm, country of- 
ferings light. . One car Pa _ buffs, 40 
to 60 Ibs, sold at 13%c, New York 
state cow hides 12%c bid, 13c asked, 
steer hides running 15% long haired, 
spreadies picked out, 1414c p Ib. 

Mill Feed—Market dull, _ prices 
steady. Coarse western spring bran in 
100-1b sks to arrive $23.60 p_ ton, 
standard millings 24, Buffalo gluten 
30.45, fine yéllow cornmeal 1.65@1.70 
p 100 lbs. 


Onions—Late onions are being har- 
vested in O and parts of Ind. Reports 
generally are not promising of @ very 
large crop. ‘An increased acreage is 
noted in several counties in O, but 
apparently the yield has been cut 
down considerably, 

Churuzusco, Ind, reports that. the 
onions are small, on account of dry 
weather. . Minnesota reports a good 
crop. Near Herrod, O, the crop was 
damaged by wind. 

Practically all the onions which are 
being shipped from this district are 
selling at 60c p bu. Season dry, crops 
short, only half a crop of late ones.— 
{J. B.-J., Suffolk Co, N ¥ 

Crop all harvested and marketed. 
There was not over 2-3 of a crop, ow- 
ing to drouth. Sold in New York 


Farmers’ [Exchange Advertising 


Five Cente a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 














THIS. DEPARTMENT is one of ay ae A valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At cost 
pay SCENTS & word you can advertise eine 
, sell or exchange 
SS must: be counted as part of 4 
sement and each initial or a number coun 
as one word. Cash must accompany each = 
and advertisement must have address on, a8 We 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received narantee in- 
sertion in issue of the fol 
ments of “FARMS FOR SAL 
will be nocepted at. the above ay 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MA 
NO BLACK. eAceD TYPE or display” of any 
wil lowed under tite, Reed, thus making 


@ «mall - K, noticeable as a large on 
THE RATE for the “Farmers Exchange” - 
ry only FIVE. cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


"MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SALE—Osborne corn harvester; 16-inch Ross 
entter, with Pie eet swivel carrier. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


‘ REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS . 
Q 1 © swine H. COTTON & SON » Brieudship, 
























LIVE STOCK REAL ESTATE MARKET 
_ STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The special | | DELAWARE garden. | The 
f registered H Wer wad’ ia thle 1 pe x..e % “a 

i. commute ad Se. 10. . eof the "Waited pare by > A given & busts 

of immense 2 to RICUL 
States. Star farm will outdo 100 TURE 7 bh —— 

Friesian cows, 100 Hoistein- he 50 Ps 

Holstein-Friesian bulls; cash discount 2%; freight 

prepaid on carload lots. The unity of a life- DELAWARE FRUIT, grain and truck forme, 
ee Tae aaa Bo | Meant ae ec Ba 
mation. ‘e ree 

G. Cortland, NY. ot | ee DANIEL. Dore, Da. = -MeDAN 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- yeas 

Whit FOR SALE—GOne five-room cottage and ten 

bred sown * ‘service bos 7, ty ieasaen “Sou pot pees: | tt all poneees C one ) Cus-story house ane Bt. — 
z le ity, en 
Guemen Galves. Write, for cieeter, -P. F. Address HENRY WALDRON. Billings) Okie 
SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, milking 

blood imp Duke Butiercup, | Jolin” Cl mGlagy Mig ait Pg bara ge apple orche orchard; price $n 
Cite GRGVEDALE FARM. Wyong, Eh. HAULS FARM 4 & YY. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES of April farrow, both | 72 ACRES, house and bara bargain. 
sexes; stock at attractive | prices, to CHAMLES GRIMM. Mexizo, "x & we 

AC- 


bouillet rams. J 
rs Caledonia, N Y. ~ 


Bg ee eg ed fre-pear-clt. also 6 
lambs, all over 100 Ibs. All ome stock. 
ES Ss. MO Levanna, 


Prices very Tow. JAM 

ae CARLOAD < a" Scio rng Holstein cows, due 
September oung and very 

ROBINSON: .Edmeston, 








heary milkers, ~ A 





FOR SALE—Registered Shropshire rams, one os 
tuo-year-<06, choice stock. Address WM 
MILLER, Clifton, Monroe Co, N Y, 


SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS; Chester White 
Bigs; Holstein calves; Collie pups: SIDNEY 
SPERAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


os re gag © ggg ee 
bred from 
MOORE. , WE, a 


JERSEYS—Combination and Geltes, ia for sale; 
13 cows, 18 heifers and 13 bulls. 8. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


SHORTHORN NCATE Southdown and De- 
laine Merino SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, 
Claysville, gee 


REGISTDRED SHROPSHIRE viene 
swine, prize winners, JESSE CARRIER, bub 


ton, N 








Sse: — se 
stock, 


rams and 
CHARLES 














Pp, 





UROC-JERSEY PIGS. extra. nice, splendid 
bee $. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, ny 





WANTED—T. small fi 
4 Lowell Place, Buttle. NY. ee 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





AGENTS WANTED 





. A *. day selli 
eee ao plated hatcit ioc aa 
Tims. 
Third St, Dayton, s 





AGRER— $5 mon combination spoiling pin; 
combin ightni seller; sample 
fre, FORSHEE MFG ‘CO, Box 212, Dayton. O. 





AGENTS Een 1 ae? ee * Every horse 
own OMAS MF 
OO, 83 ‘Third St. Dayton, 'O. ined 





MALE HELP WANTED: 





WANTED—Census office clerks, railway mail 
clerks, ci iers, postoffice clerks; examinations 
everywhere November 17; yearly; no 

lay-offs because poor Sheet ours; anm- 
nual vacation galery ey HE. mon over 1000 ap- 
pointments to tai country and 

common Pe) ee} 


scien path aug ’ 


~ required; ca 
ree; ae immediately for schedule 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, $12 and $15; Collie female 
puppies, $3.50 and $4. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


REGISTERED 0 I d_ Chester White_pi 
cheap. EUGENE P. Roane Wayville, NY. 


FOR SALE-R Pared Hampshire Down rams. 
EARL D. BROWN. R D No 2, Ilion, N Y¥. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write foer_ ‘bookl 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. i 


PURE-BRED __Poland-China i 0 _ trio, 
PINKNEY J. KIRK, Nottingham, “Pa. * 


IMPORTED STOCK, la ih Yorkshires, 
A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N yy 


_ Rua ISTERED OXFORD DOWN ram lambs for 
J. H. TYLER, Harford, NY. 























THREE-YEAR-OLD =. Must sell. W. R: 
va. 


RICHARDS; Palmyra,. ¥ 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERZ AND. S48h AGE plants. All varieties, 
1 to September 2. F. W. 
ROCHELLE, Chester, NJ. 








RED SEED WHEAT. “Harvest King.” 
variety, $1.40 bushel. Bags free. 
GRAHAM, Castile, N Y. 


CALIFORNIA | PRIVET fruit and shade trees. 
Catalog MUEL CG. DE COU, Mooréstown, 
Burlington a 5 J. 

TIMOTHY SEED~Sold direct. GLICK’S SEED 
FA » Lancast 

DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


li THOROUG ~ is BROKEN 
hounds. good hunters. Stamps for rep 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS—S females. 
Rock Creek, O. — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A nd 
4. 














Be i rabbit 
BROSE 





BAILEY, 








A 00D eats. or INTEREST. perfect catety 
to oe fesecival. pal, in extra profits. and ava’ 

an your money you really 

oa it. This, is S what we have accomplished a her our 
holders for quarter of s century—an un- 

rivaled record. If you have any money to invest. it 

will to mee me for Fe 8 HERBERT 

Presiden: ange Judd Company, 439 

Litayette 8t, 3 York City. 


APPLB BARRELS FOR SALE— quality 
standard-size ore. ——. La factory in 
eastern y. for buices delivered AM- 
TEL DEUVEL, Pine’ Plains, N 


BOOKS— NTE, in the beok line at 
a 


t coe SHOP, a 
ht gad ete, address 
TES, erie” Pee 











FERTILIZER 
WALTON QU. 


ATTANTED. Older. snples & car lots. ELLIOTT 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
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How Many People 
Know 


your farm is for sale when you put a 
“For Sale” sign in your front yard. 
Your neighbors do, that’s all—and 
talk you over—and if any of them 
make you an offer, it’s a pretty low 
one. To their minds a “For Sale” sign 
means you've got to * ell. If you put 
an adv in your local paper it’s seen 
only by a few more people. More of 
your neighbors join in the gossip, 
wonder what’s the matter (?)—if 
your equity amounts to anything—till 
your farm is actually depreciated in 
value. They don’t mean any harm— 
it’s just human nature. But— 


When You Advertise in 
Our Real Estate Market 


110,000 farmers know it and you get 
good offers from hundreds of miles 
around, from men who have ready 
cash and who realize that because 
you advertise in our Real Estate Mar- 
ket you have a good reason for selling. 
You run no risk, either, in dealing 
with such strangers, because you can 
use every safeguard you could when 
selling to a neighbor. We started our 
Real Estate Market for our own sub- 
seribers. Lots of your brother farm- 
ers have sold their farms through our 
advertisements at good prices and 
good terms. They’ve picked the best 
one from scores of letters, Knowing 


They're All Possible Buyers 


How Is This for an Investment? 

American Agriculturist, 498 Lafay- 
ette street. New York City. Gentle- 
men: We beg to inform you that we 
sold three farms last week from your 
advs.—[Knight’s Real Estate Agency, 
Whitney Point, N Y. 









mainly at $2.25 p bbl=—[L. H. H., 
Orient, N Y. 

Harvest has begun in a small way. 
Crop will surely be above the aver- 
age. Size will be fair to good, with 
some undersize onions, due to prema- 
ture ripening. No sales reported.— 
(B. & S., Canastota, N Y. 

Prospects best for several years. On- 
jons are good size, still green and 
growing. Will pull in two weeks. No 
bids so far.—[C. M. W., Hampshire 
Co,. Mass. 

At New York, good stock in de- 
mand, poorer grades dull, Baltimore 
yellow 90c@$1 p bskt, L I 1.75@2.235, 
Jersey white {5c@$i, Ohio yellow 
1.12@1.37 p 100-ib bag. 

At Chicago, the market is steady, 
with a fairly active demand and offer- 
ings moderate. Home-grown yellow 
75e @$1 p sack of 70 Ibs. 


Poultry — Market quiet, receipts 
light and stocks pretty well cleaned 
up. Broiler chickens 18@19c p Ib 
1 w, fowls 17@17%c, turkeys I4c, 
fresh-killed, dry-picked “fowls 18@ 
1814c,. western dry-picked, milk-fed 
broilers 20c, turkeys 18c. 


Vegetables—Md and W Va’ sweet 
potatoes in ample supply and _ easy 
at $150@2.50 p bbl, Jersey $2@3, 
nearby beets $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots do, L I cucumbers 75¢c@$1 p bbl, 
Jersey 60@90c, cabbage 1.50@2.50 
p 100. Corn weak at 50c@$1.50 p 100, 
large celery 30@ 40c p doz stalks, cauli- 
flower $83@4 p bbl, eggplant 50c@$1, 
nearby lettuce 75c@$1.25, state $1@ 
1.50 p bskt, lima beans 60@80c, okra 
75c@$1, peppers 60c@i p bbl, peas 
75¢@$1.25 p bskt, rhubarb $1@1.25 p 
100 bchs, fadishes 50@7T5c, string 
beans 25@75c p bskt, spinach Tic@ 
$1.25 p bbl, marrow squash do, ruta- 
baga turnips do, tomatoes 30@60c p 
carrier. 


Wool—Boston reports one week’s 
pales of 7,500,000 Ibs. The tone of the 
market is very bullish. One of the 
leading woolen mill journals says: 
“Assuming the domestic clip to tbe 
825,000, Ibs, and this figure is high 
enough, it is an easy matter to figure 
a shortage greater than ever before 
in recent years.” Boston sales are 
said to be 70,000,000 Ibs greater than 
for the same period a year ago, the 
total being 170,000,000 Ibs. Ohio, Pa 
and W Va unwashed clothing wools 
are firm; \% blood 35@36c p Ib, fine 
unwashed merchantable 31@33c. 


THE. DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"08.. 29@29% 31@32 27% 
"08... 24 25% 23 
Cie. 26 27 25 


Fine butter is scarce, bringing bi¢ 
prices, and from all accounts, much 
the same conditions prevaii in all dis- 
tributing markets the country over. 
The New York market went up to 3c 
p ib in two weeks. Chicago advanced 
1%c since in one week and in Boston 
fine goods are up materially from the 
level of a week or so ago. Most of 
the trade believe that butter will be 
high this winter and some go so far as 
to predict high record prices unless 
the fall make is unusually heavy. 
Production of butter so far this 
year has been behind that of a 
year ago at this time, receipts 
at all the big receiving markets 
show 2@ huge shrinkage as com- 
pared with last year, and cold storage 
stocks are much smaller than they 
were a year ago. The receipts at Bos- 
ton from May 1, the opening of the 
butter year, up to and including Aug 
24, were 34,310,945 lbs, as compared 
with 36,195,023 tbs in the correspond- 
ing period last year, a decrease of 1,- 
8S4, Ibs. Boston cold _ storage 
stocks on Au. 21, were 223, pkgs, 
as compared with 249,756 on the cor- 
responding date in 1908. New York 
receipts since May 1 have been 
975,124 pkgs, compared with 1,010,- 

pkes the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. The statistical po- 
sition of the market is very 
strong but allowance must be made 
for the fact that high prices at dis- 
tributing markets will lead to turning 
inte butter much cream that might 
have gone into other uses; that high 
prices for fine goods will cause in- 
creased consumption of cheaper but- 
ter and every pound of poor butter 
used means one less pound of the best 
stock. Complaints are dafly received 
by the city dealers from butter makers 


THE LATEST: 


of the of cream, due partly 
to the dry weather, but also in no 
small degree to the fact that more 
cream is used in its original state to- 
day than ever before. There is also a 
wide-spread belief that the cows will 
enter the fall rather dry. 


At New York, emy special 29@29%c 
p ib, extra 28%4c, state dairy 27% @ 
28c, western factory first 214% @22c, 
process specials 25'4c. 

At Boston, fcy northern cmy, tubs 
31@32c p Ib, bxs 32% @33c, prints 
33% @34c, western ash tubs 30@3lc, 
dairy 28@ 29c. 


At Chicago, extra fresh cmy is 
quoted at 28c Ib, extra firsts 27c, 
firsts 25c, poor 25c, and process 21c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, receipts are some- 
what larger, but prices unchanged. 
Country markets rule firm. Full cream 
specials 15% @16%c p Ib, small fey 
colored 15c, 1%-Ib skims 12%c. 


At. Boston, the market is distinctly 
in sellers’ favor as supplies are much 
below normal and country costs are 
unusually high. N ¥ full cream 16@ 
16%c p_ Ib,. Vt 15@16c, Wisconsin 
young Americas 17 %c. 


At Chicago, twins quoted at 14% @ 
15¢ p Ib, young Americas, daisies and 
longhorns 15% @16c, choice brick 14c. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHTO—At Cincinnati, No red win- 
ter wheat $1.60@1.80 p bu, No 2 
mixed corn 70@Tic, standard white 
oats 38@38%c, No 1 rye 72% @73c, 
bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, coarse mid- 
dling 22@23, fcy dairy butter 22c p 
lb, N ¥ daisy cheese i6c, prime eggs 
22%ec p doz, firsts 21%c, Duchess ap- 
ples 4@4.50 p bbl, new potatoes 2.25, 
white onions 2, cabbage 60@75c. 


At Cleveland, old wheat $1.08 p bu, 
No 3 yellow corn 74% @75%e, No 3 
white oats 37% @38%c, middlings $19 
p ton, bran 23.50, gluten 27, No 1 tim- 
othy’ hay 13.50@14, rye straw 9@9.50, 
extra cmy butter 30@30%c p lb, York 
state cheese 15@15%c p lb 1 w, fcy 
apples 3.75@4.25 p bbl, potatoes 95c@ 
1 p bu, onions 1.20@1.25, cabbage 1.50 
@2 p 100. : 

At Oolumbus, market quiet and 
firm, No 2 wheat 97c@$1 p bu, corn 
70@T2c, oats 20@35c, rye TO0@72c, 
bran 26 p ton, shorts 26, oat straw 
5.50, rye straw 6, milch cows 25@50 
ea, cmy tub butter 28c p Ib, prints 
29¢, dairy 18@20c, fc cheese 1l5c, 
strictly fresh eggs 22c p doz, live 
fowls 12c p Ib, spring chickens 17@ 
18¢e, turkeys 18c, ducks 12c, potatoes 
50@55c p bu, onions 70@ cab- 
bage 10@15 p ton, turnips 25c p bu, 
apples 3@4 p bbl. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 2 
red wheat $1.03 p bu, white corn 78 
@90c, No 2 white oats 44@44%c, No 
2 western rye 76@7ic, No 1 timothy 
‘hay wih ton, rye straw 13@14, spring 
bran 4.50@25, middlings 30@33, 
emy butter 274%4@28c p Ib, cheese 15 
@16%c, eggs 24c p doz, spring 
chickens 18c p Ib 1 w, potatoes 150@ 
2 p bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 100, onions 
60c p bu, apples 1@2 p bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
No 2 yellow shelled corn 78@79c p 
bu, No 2 new white oats 43@44c, new 
timothy hay $15@15.50 p ton, rye 
straw 8.50@9.50, coarse winter bran 
25 @26.50, No 1 white middlings 30@ 
30.50, Pa and Ohio butter 28@28%4c 
p tb, dairy 24% @25c, cheese, N Y¥ 
flats 16@16%c, hens 14@16c p Ib 1 
w, spring chickens 17@18c, selected 
fresh gathered eggs 27%4c p doz. 


At Philadelphia, No 2 red wheat 
$1.01@1.02 p bu, standard white oats 
49@49%4c, new timothy hay 17.50 
ton, No 1 straight rye straw’ 15@15.50, 
winter bran 25.50@24, Pa cmy prints 
32c p Ib, nearby eggs 26c p doz, N ¥ 
fc cheese 15%@16c p Ib, spring 
chickens 16% @18c 1 w, Duchess ap- 
ples 3.50@4.25 p bbl, prime N J pota- 
toes 2.25@2.50 p bu, onions 50@ Tie, 
cabbage 75c@1 p bbl. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, new 
white wheat 98c@$1 p bu, state corn 
78 @ 80¢, new oats 42@44c, rye 72@ 
Tic, bran 26@27 p ton, winter mid- 
dlings 28, corn meal 34, onions 80¢@ 
1 p bu, new potatoes 90c@1, cabbage 
2@3 p 100, apples 50c@1 p bu, cmy 
a in tubs, prints Sic, f c 
cheese 4c, fresh gathered eggs, se- 
lected, 23 @i0e doz, hay 15@18 p 
ten, rye straw 11@13. 
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SEPARATORS 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD 








De Laval Cream Separators were the original and -have led in every 
step of cream separator development. Constantly improved, they have 
been fully remodelled every five or ten years, the last time from top to 
bottom in 1908, with the finishing touches of perfected refinement added 
in 1909. 

Other cream separators have always been merely the product of 
those following in the wake of De Laval success, utilizing variations 
of the ten to twenty year old De Laval features which expiring patents 
have so laid open to them. 

De Laval Cream Separators skim closer, particularly at low temper- 
ature and running heavy cream; have, greater actual, if not claimed 
capacity; run easier and at much less necessary speed; are much more 
sanitary and easily cleanable; are far easier handled, assembled and 
unassembled, and are so much better made as to design, materials and 
workmanship that they last from two to ten times longer than other 
separators. 


They produce eream so much superior to other systems and separa- 
tors that butter made from De Laval cream scores highest in all repre- 
sentative contests, which, together with their other advantages, has 
brought about their exclusive use by more than 98% of the world’s 
creamery and butter factories, with their thirty years practical separator 
experience. 

De Laval Cream Separators cost no more than other separators, eon- 
sidering actual capacity. They save an average $50.- per year over 
other farm sizes of separators and an average $100.- per year over other 
creaming systems, and they last twenty years as against two to five years 
for other machines. They are sold for eash or on terms that enable their 
paying for themselves, and there is no payment of any kind in advance 
that practically binds the buyer to his bargain. 

De Laval Cream Separators are the highest type of farm implement 
made and invariably prove the most profitable of farm investments. 
They are guaranteed to be in every way as represented and to fulfil 
every claim made 4s a condition of their acceptance by the purchaser. 
They are sold on as sound a basis as a government bond and their 
prestige is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


’ The buyer who puts his money into any other separator today and 
continually wastes some of his product through its use must surely do so 
without knowledge of the up-to-date De Laval machine, the opportunity 
for which knowledge is free to him for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 ©. Mavison Gracer . 1797177 Wittiaw STReer 
CHICAGO Genera! offices: MONTREAL 
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The Peacemaker 


By Harrict Lummis Smith 


T’S the doggonedest idea, you 
takin’ boarders at your time o’ 
life! I was sayin’ to Silas only 
two days back that next thing 
I'd have to be gettin’ a girl to 
do the housework, ‘count of 
your gettin’ feeble, and sort of 
childish into the bargain. And here 
you’re saddlin’ yourself, with boardin’ 
a teacher, and a town girl at that, full 
of hifalutin’ notions.” 

Joel Biddle pulled at his grizzled 
mbUstache, successfully concealing a 
triumphant smile. The color that had 
risen in his wife’s cheeks at his taunt 
told him that he had _ scored. De- 
lightedly he awaited her mnswer. 

“S’pose I shall have to work a little 
harder, but my health’s good, thank 
the Lord, and I never was one to 
grudge elbow grease. The thing I'm 
set on,” explained Mrs Biddle with 
deliberation, “is the teacher’s com- 
pany. i'd do ’most anything just for 
the sake of settin’ down to the table 
with somebody half-way alive and 
entertainin’, ‘There’s some _  folks,”’. 
added Mrs Biddle, apparently address- 
ing herself to the dishpan, “who ain’t 
over and above interestin’ when 
they’re young. But when they get old 
they haven’t no more ideas, than a 
clam.” 

As it had been in the beginning, so 
it was to continue, apparently, to the 
end of the chapter. They had been a 
pair of sparring lovers. When Joel 
had kissed Hepsy, Hepsy had smacked 
his cheek, and when, holding her 
hands in a clasp not too gentle, he had 
repeated the affense, she had strug- 
gied like a wildcat, equally ready to 
use teeth or claws. Through their 
married life the same tactics had con- 
tinued. The greht sorrows and the 
great joys which reveal the spirit’s 
deepest things had never come _ to 
silence their bickering. Their quarrels 
had grown to be their chief interest, 
the constant enlivenment of their dull 
days. Topics of news were-soon ex- 
hausted, but there was always the pos- 
sibility that Joel could say something 
to “rile’ Hepsy, while Hepsy always 
had before her eyes- the fascinating 
prospect of making Joel squirm. 

The suggestion of taking the school- 
teacher to board had been made 
thoughtlessly. At once Joel had 
opposed it. All their lives they had 
taken opposite sides. Joel was a re- 
publican and an ardent protectionist. 
Hepsy upheld free trade. Joel was a 
Presbyterian of a type seldom met 
with in these latter days. Hepsy at- 
tended the Methodist church. They 
had been arrayed one against the 
other in every village quarrel for 
twenty years. Joel's opposition in the 
matter of the teacher settled the ques- 
tion for Hepsy. 

“There won’t hc no peace in the 
house day nor night,” Joel grumbled. 
“Schoolma’ams always have beaux. 
They’l be young fellows traipsin’ here 
at all hours, and keepin’ us awake. I 
don’t know hew you’re a_ goin’ to 
stand it. You need a power o’ sleep 
since you’ve got old.” 

“T ain’t so sure there’ll be men 
flockin’ here,” Hepsy retorted. “Ivy 
Porter is a pretty girl, but she hain’t 
got more beauty than brains. I guess 
she’s seen enough of men to size ’em 
up, and I guess she’s satisfied to let 
well enough alone, without addin’ to 
her troubles by takin’ a husband. It’s 


all very well for the little know- 
nothin’s who have turned their heads 
readin’ story books to get married. 


Ivy Porter is too smart a girl to put 
her finger into a steel trap.” 

In spite of Joel’s openly expressed 
hostility to the idea of a third mem- 
ber in the family, he welcomed the 
arrival of the pretty schoolteacher 
with a satisfaction no less than 
Hepsy’s own. Personally, he found 
nothing Objectionable in the idea of 
that gracious, girlish presence at his 
nearthstone. Moreover, he realized 








that the teacher would supply mate- 
rial. fer endless and piquant quarrels 
with Hepsy. The- relish of this un- 
spoken thought lent a cordiality to 
his manner that was almost fatherly. 

“What a delightful, kind old* couple,” 
thought the unsuspecting Miss Porter. 
“How fortunate I am that they have 
taken me in.” 

The first meal was sufficient to 
shake, if not to shatter, her illusion. 
From the moment Joel had returned 
thanks till Hepsy said: “Well, settin’ 
here all night ain’t goin’ to wash my 
dishes,” the bickering had continued 
almost uninterruptedly. The school- 
teacher had blushed, had started, had 
made timid and ineffectual attempts 
to turn the conversation to safe and 


impersonal subjects. And all un- 
mindful of her consternation, Joel 
and Hepsy quarreled on. 

“Of course I shouldn’t think of 


mentioning the matter to anyone but 
you,” Ivy said to the Reverend 
Stephen Lee at the conclusion of her 
first week of school. The Reverend 
Stephen was pastor of the Methodist 
church in the adjoining township, but 
his parochial duties led him so far 
from home this particular Friday af- 


ternoon that his buggy stood in front 
of the schoolhouse promptly at four 
o’clock. And by a strange coincidence 


two naughty little boys, who had been 
told to remain after school, and had 
every ‘reason*to expect to be detained 
at least an hour, were dismissed so 
promptly that they overtook their 
mates at the crossroads. 

“T shouldn’t think of mentioning the 
matter to anyone but. you,” said Ivy, 
with an upward flutter of the lids that 


pone es 








“*Pourin’ Bilin 


again, “but as a 
clergyman you may be able to advise 
me. It seems so dreadful,” explained 
the girl piteously, “to see people miss- 
ing the best of life. Sympathy and 
kindness—and—and _ love,” faltered 
Ivy, looking away, “are so beautiful.” 

“They are indeed,” said the Rev- 
erend Stephen, his eyes on her face: 
“Suppose,” he added persuasively, 
“vou tell me all about it.” 

The minister’s sorrel mare took her 
own time, and when she stopped at 
Joel Biddle’s door the look of distress 
had vanished from the teacher’s pretty 
face. The minister had been most 
comforting. ‘“‘We must not underrate 
the force of silent example,” said the 
Reverend Stephen. “I’m sure your 
presence in the house—” he stopped, 
unable to trust himself further. That 
man or woman could continue to 
think hard thoughts and make unkind 
speeches in the presence of this gentle 
creature. whose personality seemed to 


instantly dropped 
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radiate gentleness and love, 
thing inexplicable. 

But he had not stopped with this. 
“*A word spoken in due seagson,’” 
quoted the Reverend Stephen, “ ‘how 
good it is.’ Since, as you say, they both 
seem kindly disposed toward you, drop 
a hint at some opportune moment. 
Suggest to them that kind words are 
as easily spoken as angry ones. Tell 
them,” added the minister with feel- 
ing, “that it is not yet too late for 
them to know the true sweetness of 
life, the inspiration of mutual love and 
understanding.” 

After that uplifting conversation the 
first ‘remark of Joel at the supper 
table appeared to the schoolteacher 
in the light of a providential opening. 
“Well, Mis Porter, I s'pose Hepsy 
told you all about her bigonia, the 
one she sets such store by in the green 
pot.” 

“Why, no, she hasn’t told me.” Ivy 
looked at her hostess and was dis- 
mayed to see a dark red angry blush 
mantling Hepsy’s countenance, while 
her eyes snapped fiercely in the di- 
rection of her husband. 

“It’s a wonder,” Hepsy said, witha 
pretense of composure, “how little it 
takes to make a shallow dish run over. 
Pour in a few drops more than you’d 
ought and there’s a mess on the floor, 
And it’s thé same way,” added Hepsy 
significantly, ‘““with some folks’ minds.” 

“She took that bigonia out in the 
kitchen this morning,” Joel explained, 
“to water it.» She’s mighty particular 
about seein’ that that plant has all 
the water it needs. I wish she was 
half as careful o’ my comfort. And 
she set it in the sink and give it a 


* Water Over a Plant! Think ef It!” 


sprinklin’ out of the teakettle, 
He! h e! 
Never should ere 
but I came in 
and found the thing a-steamin’, with 
her a-lookin’ on, her eyes poppin’ out 


good. 
water bilin’ hot, you know. 
he! Ha! ha! ha! 
known it, o’ course, 


of her head. She’d just come to her 
senses. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Hepsy’s silence was an acknowl- 
edgement. “I often do absent-minded 
things myself,” said the little teacher 
bravely. 

“Absent-minded. Why that’s simple- 
minded. It’s your second childhood 
comin’ on. Pourin’ bilin’ water over a 
plant! Think of it! Next thing she’ll 
be settin’ the house afire; and sup- 
posin’ she’s lightin’ the kitchen stove. 
Tain’t reely safe to leave such a per- 
son go around loose, not unless there’s 
somebody to watch ’em.” 

“It’s no wonder to me that 'm a 
trifle absent-minded,” said Hepsy. 


“When a woman’s had to think for 
two all her life. 


her thoughts are 





was a 
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likely to go wool gathering. It’s lucky 
Silliness and weak-mindedness ain’t 
catchin’, or I wouldn’t be fit to get a 
meal of victuals.” 

The teacher did not listen to Joel’s 
reply. She was thinking that this was 
her opportunity and trying to fortify 
herself for the coming ordeal by re< 
calling the look in the Reverend 
Stephen’s eyes when he said good-by. 
When Hepsy was busy in the kitchen, 
and Joel had intrenched himself be- 
hind the Weekly Clarion, the peace<« 
maker made her first meve, 

“Mr Biddle!” 

The voice was faint, but Joel heard 
it. “Did you speak?” he _ inquired 
genially, lowering his paper. “A dog- 
goned pretty girl,” he was reflecting. 

She’s got a color tonight that would 

shame a peony 

“Mr Biddle, ” faltered Ivy, “‘wasn't it 
too bad about your wife’s bigonia.” 

Jeel chuckled. “You'd ’a died if 
yeu could have seen her when [I 
walked into the kitchen. Eyes startin’ 
out, mouth droppin’ open. My! she 
was mad at herself that minute, and 
just as mad at me—” 

“Mr Biddle,” interrupted a voice, 
full of dovelike determination. *“‘Don’'t 
you think that it would have been 
better if instead of laughing at her 
you had .expressed your sympathy.” 

“My sympathy?” Joel repeated un- 
certainly. 

“If you had ‘slipped your arm 
around her waist, now,” said the 
schoolteacher blushing vividly, at her 
boldness, “and said: ‘Never mind, 
dear, ‘we all make mistakes.’” She 
paused for a moment to allow her 
suggestion to filter through the over-- 
laying strata to Joel’s conscience. 
“Don’t you think,” she insisted with 
sprightly. sweetness, ‘don’t you think 
that it would have been better than 
laughing?” 

It is unlikely if in all his sixty odd 
years Joel Biddle had ever been more 
genuinely surprised. For a moment 
he seemed incapable of reply. Then 
with an effort he attempted self-de- 
fense. 

“I—why, you see, Hepsy and I 
ain’t used to that sort of thing. Hepsy 
ain’t that kind. of woman. She don’t 
mind my laughin’. She’s used to that, 
but if I’a put my arm around her and 
began callin’ her names, like as not, 
she’d ’a’ poured the rest of that hot 
water over me.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken,” the 
schoolteacher cried. Her timidity had 
vanished. She raised her eyes to hig 
eyes, that seemed to reflect some hid- 
den fire. “A woman may hide her 
heart from a man, even from her own 
husband. But she can’t hide it from 
another woman. Your wife is starv- 
ing for a little tenderness. I’ve laid 
awake at night and cried to think how 
she was losing the best of life.” 

“Well, I'll be—switcher,” was Joel's 
sole rejoinder. ‘“I’ll be—switched.”" A 
little hand laid on his arm lingered 
with an appealing touch. 

“Don’t laugh another time,” plead- 
ed the teacher, “Just take her in your 
arms and kiss her and teil her you 
are sorry. I know there’s love and 
kindness in your heart; just put it in- 
to words.” She smiled at him, then 
slipped back demurely into her place 
as Hepsy entered-the room. -And 
Joel’s confused impression. that some- 
how he and the schoolteacher were 
sharers of a guilty secret, was not dis- 
sipated by his wife’s remark: “You 
look like a cat caught stealin’ cream. 
What new silliness have you been 
up to?” 

A very similar dialog took place be- 
tween the schoolteacher and Hepsy 
shortly after the failure of the Lower 
Falls savings bank. Joel’s deposits in 
that unfortunate institution amounted 
to a trifle over seventy dollars, but his 
chagrin was out of proportion to his 
actual loss, for the reason that his 
wife had predicted such an outcome. 

“Funny how some folks can’t never 
learn,” Hepsy had said with exagger- 
ated amusement. “Don’t matter how 
often their own judgment proves un- 
reliable, they keep right on trustin’ to 
it, Must 7"! kind of S comfortable 
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housework easier. and. home. 


Ht« can we ce-operate to make 


life better? The. question i# 
pertinent. It is one which calls for 
study of local conditions, and one 
which will admit of little more than 
mere suggestions of a generai char- 
acter for its solution.- The natural 
‘environment and peculiar conditions 
of life In the farm home make co- 
operation in household work impossi- 
ble save in such localities as are com- 
posed of smal! farms, with the houses 
reasonably near together, as in parts 
of New England and other thickly 
settled sections in the east. But co- 
operation in the betterment of. home 
life is possible anywhere and every- 
where. 

A Co-operative Laundry 

A wide-awake New Engiand woman 
makes this suggestion: ‘““Why not,’’ 
says she, “the co-operative taundry 
as well as the co-operative cream- 
ery?” Wash day is the hardest day in 
the week for the majority of farm 
women. Most of them would wel- 
come any feasible plan to relieve 
them of this back-breaking, exhaus- 
tive labor. The plan as suggested by 
this. woman is that a laundry be es- 
tablished on the same plan as the 
familiar co-operative creamery. It 
could be managed in much the same 
way. A special wagon, with a big 
rack, somewhat after the plan of a 
barrel wagon, could be built, and by 
this means a large number of wash- 
ings could be collected in a single 
trip, and returned the day following 
in the same manner. If the washing 
alone for a community could be done 
in this way it wouid certainly lighten 
the work of the housekeepers mate- 
rially, and if in connection therewith 
the ironing could be done at a cost 
which would make the expenditure a 
matter of economy, the bluest day of 
the whole week would become the 
brightest. At all events, here is a4 
suggestion worthy of discussion 
among the women of our farm com- 
munities. 

In other work there is Httle oppor- 
tunity for genuine co-operation, save 
in this way: In every community 
there afe certain women who excel in 
certain lines of domestic science. One 
is am expert in the putting up of pre- 
serves and jellies; another delights in 
fine sewing, buttonhole making, etc; 
a third has no equal in the canning 
of summer vegetables. Invariably it 
will be found that the work in which 
one excels is the work in which they 
take the most enjoyment. Neighbor- 
hood co-operation by means of ex- 
change of work ‘could be made not 
only profitable, but a delightful social 
event. Very likely the Woman who 
delights in preserving has an equally 
great dislike of her needle; the re- 
verse may be true of the woman who 
prides herself upon her skill with 
the needle, An exchange of work be- 
tween the two would relieve each of 
a dreaded task, while each would be 
the richer because of the skill of the 
other; and in the exchange of chat 
during the progress of the work. 

Co-operating “in the Home 

The most practical co-operation in 
the home is the co-opération of the 
members of the family. Lack of just 
this sort of co-operation is every day 
making invalids of many of our farm 
women, and driving forth to -. other 
pursuits the boys and girls we so ear- 
nestly seek to keep on the-farm. The 
secret of success in every big business 
is. co-operation. The biggest business 
in .the world is the making of a 
home. The influences emanating 
therefrom enter into every other 
phase of human life. They are felt 
in the mercantile world, the social 
world, the educational world. 

In its homes lies the strength of 
the nation. Its domestic machinery 
should rur with the same smoothness 
that produces results in great manu- 
facturing or mercantile estabiish- 
ments. That it so often fails in this 
is due to nothing so much as to lack 
of co-operation among its individual 
members. Reducing the es 
to a system in the maintaining of 
which father ont the children co-op- 


tae will do saaels bows es’ 


parents co-operate with 
the, children in making the most of 
their educational and social opportu- 
nities. They are wise parents, too, 
who, remembering their own youth, 
make it a business to participate in 
the innocent amusements and the so- 
cial life of. the young people about 
them, 

In this connection the granges, im- 
provement clubs, women’s clubs, and 


fording their young people the best 
Vvailable in the way of literature and 
music. for entertainment purposes. 
Co-opération through woman’s clubs, 
village improvement societies and 
kindred organizations means the ulti- 
mate transformation of farm life. 


Co-operative Ideas 


Laundry with Creamery P 
Me might be attained by the 





co-operation of the women in 
rural communities, but before 
much is attempted by the average 
overworked farm woman, let us have 
more co-operation among the men. I 
believe that farmers should organize 
and ways. There 
farmers should not 
have their own co-operative creamery 
and laundry in connection. Think 
what a saving of time and labor 
— result for the farm womaa! 
This plan might not be practical on 
the usual basis of profit Pa loss, but 
= @ co-operative institution, it could 
successfu operated on a self- 
Seeater providing all profit 
were eliminated. If no one were al- 
lowed to own more land than he 
could atttend to, farm life would not 
be so dull and lonely as many people 
-find .it, for the farms being smaller, 
there would be . greater number of 
them.—[Mrs GC. 6G. k. 
Central Boarding House for Help 
I think that by co-operation, cen- 
tral bearding houses might be estab- 
lished for the farm help. There they 
could congregate evenings for supper 
and recreation, st breakfast there, 
and carry to the field their dinner, as 
workmen in the city do This would 
lessen the work of the farmer's wife 
immensely. By this plan the lives of 
the farm hands would be made much 
more éndurable, because they would 


have some social life. In my dream 

lodging house, I have heat, 

nt one ae of - a sate he ed 

"ie care conditions ever 

come, it will be federated 

effort of the wives.—[{M. A, 
Vi N J. 


: A Power for Good 
Ir all the women in ovr little neigh- 
ne ‘would co-operate we might 
@& power for good,. We have a 
rhites! ‘Aid society which since its or- 
ganization 12 years ago has made vf 
@ scarred, neglected looking 
poner a very pleasant piace.—[{Maine 
Farmer’s Wife. 


A Chance for Exchange 

We have no organization of our 
own, but I believe work could be 
made easier for the women if we 
could co-operate. For instance, I 
know a woman who dislikes making 
bedding, while she is a very nice 
dressmaker, I had just as soon make 
bedding as not, but my troubles begin 
at once when I turn dressmaker. I 
dislike to make bread, but like to 
make doughnuts. Others dislike the 
smell of the lard, but make nice cake. 
And so it goes. It is mot the work 
that we like to do that wears us out, 
a unpleasant tasks.—-({M. 5, 
Opportunity for Small Communities 

It seems to me that sma!l commu- 
nities might have gatherings for the 
purpose of study or exchanging ideas 
a on or any practical subiects 
relative to farm or home life. They 






in these faraway, 


life are experienced 
' quiet homes.—{Mre G. W. D., Texas. 


Need of Market or Exchange 

We do not have much chance to 
earn money as’ we can get away from 
home so little, but most of us could 
manufactuer something wanted in the 
outside world, if we could get a mar- 
ket for it. Now, I, for instance, could 
spare some time almost every week 
to sew, but I cannot get out to seli 
things and I am too far away for 
people. to come here. I can make 
shirt waists, boys’ waists, children's 
clothes, fine preserves and _ jellies, 
fancy cakes, etc. Now, if there could 
be provided a central place for us of 
the country to dispose of our products 
I think it could be made of mutual 
benefit to the producers and consum- 
ers. We must have parcel posts.— 
(M. BE. W., NH. 


A Flower’s Mission 


GILBERT 





EVA OTTARBSON BROWER 





. The gray = apenags had thrown wide its 


port 
That out of the great city’s strife 
Men thirsting for comfort and pardon 
Might come and hear words of true 


A wee little maiden had wandered 
Away from her home and its care, 
Had happily pl played in the churchyard 

And gathered sweet wild flowers there. 


As, looking for new worlds to conquer, 
e came to the wide-open door; 
She climbed the stone steps 
threshold 
*round from ceiling to floor. 


Fes eee. softly she entered, 
And Be Alaa walked down the broad 


When pe forgetting her shyness 
Ber face brightened up in a smile, 


to the 


For just as she turned toward a window, 
In colors all red, gold, and blue, 

= saw there, surrounded by children, 
A face that her baby-heart knew. 


= knew not ys story nor mission, 
he ew = t his great honored name, 
ya saw in that look of compassion 
The love that is ever the same. 


She pulled from her bouquet a blossom, 
And reached toward that picture of 


power, 
And ae right in through a pew- 


Cried, anys 
f'ower 


Man,. does ‘oo want a 


In fright at the answering eclices 
The nempty church threw round her 
She aropp the bright bud on the 
cushion 
_ And ran from the building in tears. 


A = moments B pagnes, and then softly 


man who w and worn, 
with tin lines on his 7 face p og telling 
Of burdens too great to be borne, 


pew, and seeing 
The blossom {hat Tas lay by his side, 


hte ae to the memories 
es fm in pF surging tide. 
It Pn ie pease in the silence 

ah sermon or hymn. 


It ‘brought ba back “ie childhood forgotten, 
And memories long since grown dim, 


ofr E mother, of prayers by the bedside, 
ake ot “thew faith in his God. 
It “spoke the straight, narrow path- 


Wis weatertng feet had once trod. 
a there, at the ioe of the Master, 


A blossom from lowliest sod, 
Gave life with its lite as ut perished, 
And led a soul back to ts God. 


A Good Water Ceoler—Take two 
large, new flower -pots, put a cork in 
the drainage hole, set in a pan, fill 
with water and cover. In a short 
time you will have water as cold.as 
One ought to drink. This is on the 

an of th. Mexican Oya. By having 
two pots there will be cold water in 
one, while the other is cooling.—[{Mrs 
J. 8. Forster. 








We suppose that to be up with the 
times these latter days one must be 
an aviator. 


































Think of the satisfac- 
tion of having a brown 
cotton dress that will 
not fade! 


Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 
are the fastest and 
most beautiful shade 
of brown printed on the 
highest quality: of cloth, 
The patterns are new, 
artistic, and stylish; 
and the fast color 
brighter with washing. 
If your dealer hasn't Simp- 
oe: Eddystone Prints write 


name, We'll 
him supply you, 








BUY IN NEW YORK 


And Save 25 to 40% 


Preight and express charges peld te your door 

You'll never know the full pure power 

of your y until y from 

us. No matter where you live, we 4 
save you 3 to #@ percent. We save t 

We save you more than that in the last. 

jon of the goods we sell you. And 

have b r assortments to se’ , and 


en 
you can find elsewhe: 


GET OUR FREE 1909 ercermaay 
and read our Great Free Delivery Offer 


If you have not 
your copy of our 
new, 7 
1908 








styles and 
in Watches, Jew- 
oUy Clocks, Silverware, Knives, Razors, 
ts son eee Freezers, Sewing Mach. 
ines, “8 Supplies, Tool Cabinets, Sto 
‘Clo , Sweaters, Fun: 
Ta, kates, Sleds, fe soem, House 
cee Revolvers, 
Bifies,” Shot Sart, Shells, ' Cartrid 
you ean oan think < of for use, Wear or 
Write for our catalog at once. ore 
you ww ones money 
<4) jon OF your money back. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN @& CO., 


6 Barclay Street New York City, N. ¥. 




















rye 10,DAYS FREE TRIAL 








HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 





Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Made by Kedak Workmen 


The New ‘No. 34 


BROWNIE 


A new Camera from the 
Kodak factory. The pictures 
are post card size (3% x 5%). 





Uses Kodak, daylight loading, 
cartridge films. Has automatic focusing lock, F. P. K. automatic 
shutter, with pneumatic release, two tripod sockets, and reversible 
finder. Carefully made and well finished. 

Price, with Single Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $10.00 

Do., with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, . «. + + 412.00 

<< pokeaateid ‘KODAK COMPANY, 

‘894 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Built on the Kodak plan. 














VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
GHAIN STITCH 


NE] EME SEWING 


ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES 





We have our o zation of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
Bes we =e pave Soclers tn all parts of. the world. Sewing machines bearing name 
” can be purcliased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty 


mever as raat. 
If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


MACHINES 


They have been schooled and ‘trained in. the 
best manufacturing college of mechanical art in 
the world to do the family sewing in a better 
manner, with less effort, than any other can do it. 


Their cost is consistent with their good qualities. 











Will You Try My Piano 
in Your Home, FREE ? 


want, to send you my Piano so you can have it in your own home 
ys. 1t won’t cost you a cent mand. you need not hesitate to send ‘it back, if you Phone 
wan 


You icathare to sign any peper or 
put yourself under any obligations 
whatsoever. Just send me your name, 









address, freight office, and tell me you >) 
are a reader of this pay or, and I will 
beauti high-grade 


send hat my 
by freight the very day 4 get your postal. 

Now, if I didn’t a A retty good 2 do you think I would 
dare to make an offer like this? To let yon. have a piano 
in your own home, where it will have to sell itself, unhel by 
any slick, over-talkative salesman .or demonstrator? But I am 
sure my piano will satisfy you, and that even your most critical, 
musical friends will advise you to buy it after they have heard its 
= musical tones and satisfied. themselves after examin- 

its action, sounding board and method of fastenin 
attings that it will hold its tone, You will like its beauti- 
ful case, too, although that’s the last thing to be considered 
in buying a piano. ny cabinet maker can make a beauti- 
ful case, but it’s the sounding board, strings, and action 
that make the value of a piano. 

After you have had f piano wears, ,if you find it all I 
4 for it—and wish to keep it—send me @ small amount, and after that a few dollars a 

suit your convenience, until it’s all paid for. But if-you.are not satisfied —_ the 

pian = ‘if it doesn’t meet your wants in every way, put it back in the box, and send it by 
ight collect back tome. You will not have had to put out a cent and you will have 
twenty days’ use of a beautiful, rich toned piano. ; 


Are you sure you understand my liberal offer? 
) but can have itin your home to play on for 20 
You Don t Have to Buy It days for nothing. Tf you like it vou pat me & 
rang sum.down poe shee a few dollars & month until you have paid me the entire pur- 


ase price. In 
. Will Take It it Back Within 
Year firs any time Songs that wee 


you are dissatisfied with it. 


T absolutel tee the Doylemarx Piano will 
reas yan At Renmae ot the vet manera 
4 srihied workmen af ater the me oat in: roved methods. 

uy y ond aing oara is . and our 


© str cause it to hold its 
tone —_ yl Teas le tunings Tt is the resuit of 2 
ihe Dest plano fel ee in the 


ano experts 
Stool and Scarf Free > rm for my} iilus- 
trated book tell 
and you w ting pdirect ts Pianos 





= Superior, On ow 7 Be I save Write 

pod and ce Rawat hefees ponte 
ms ri 

day and trial, 

without a@ cent maf rt Bt to you. 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager 


D. 8S. ANDRUS & CO. 309 B Bast Water Street: Elmira, N. ¥. 
Your old piano or organ taken in part payment. 














Established 1860 





Jliquor and other dissipations. 










THE 
GOLDEN GOSSIP 
CLUB 


“Forever and a Day” 





I little know. or 

If the blackbird = “the bough 

Is filling all the air 

With his soft crescendo now; 

For she is gone away, 
And when she went she took 
The springtime in her loo 
The peachblow on her chee 
The — from the broo 
The blue from out the May-— 
And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day! 


It’s little that I mind 
How the blossoms, yink or white, 
At every touch of w 
Fall a-trembling ‘vith. delight; 
For in the ieafy lane, 
Beneath the garden-boughs, 
And through the silent house 
One thing alone I seek. . 
Until she come again 
The May is not the May 
And what she — m week 
Is forever and a 4 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


The Open Forum 


One View of Education 


Dear Host: I abhor smoking an 
drinking, and believe that a well ed* 
ucated person will not indulge in 
these habits. True education to my 
mind includes a good knowledge of 
books and the time in which we live; 
a knowledge of ourselves and a keen 
conception of human nature; a prac- 
tical knowledge of God as our eternal 
Father, with a loving obedience to 
His commands. No man is fully and 
truly educated unless he practically 
realizes the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. A young 
man or a young woman who wishes 
to make a success of life must make 
an early decision to follow a certain 
occupation or profession as a life 
work, keeping that object constantly 
in view, and pushing through sun- 
shine and storm to the goal. The 
world’s greatest need at this present 
day is young men and young women 
who possess @ moral character and 
singleness of purpose; who will dare 
to do right under all circumstances 
and conditions. In my opinion it is 
the duty of a young man to protect 
and respect every young lady as 
though she were his own sister. I 
believe that a young lady of good 
moral character can have a great in- 
fluence for good over any young man 
with whom she associates. I wish 
that more young men would write— 
[K. C. H. 








A Boy’s High {fdeals 

Dear Host: Referring to the article 
“A Girl’s High Ideals,” by Grace 
Florence Crampton, ia Table Talk 
July 24, I rise to speak in behalf of the 
boys and young men of today. What 
are our ideals? Are we striving for 
all that goes to make up all that is 
noble, loyal and pure in manhood? 
Will the boys of today be competent 
to be the fathers of tomorrow? 

With not a few of our youths of to- 
day their highest ambition seems to 
be to dress properly, part their hair 
in the middle, roll a cigaret deftly and 
be accomplished in athletics. Such 
atoms of humanity are not admired 
by the best, truest and most accom- 
plished of young womanhood of to- 
day. This old world may have her 
faults, but she has a few—yes, many, 
girls of high and pure ideals who are 
looking for men of integrity and in- 
dustry, those who live sober, pure, 
clear lives; those who shun the social 
glass, the ball, the card table and the 
tobacco habit as they would the pest 
house. These girls are looking for 
boys who not only make a pretense of 
being courteous to young womanhood, 
but who are tender, courteous and at- 
tentive to the aged fathers and moth- 
ers. They are looking for the youth 
who will carry an armful of wood or 
a pail of watér for sister as quickly 
as he would carry the wrap or parasol 
for his sweetheart. 

Our girls are waking up. The soda 
water, ice cream, box of confections 
and entertainment ticket are all well 
enough in a limited sense, but they 
want men who value a dollar and are 
not afraid to soil their hands and 
earn it by the sweat of their brow, if 
necessary. They want men, whether 
on the farm, in the store, shop or 
profession whose brains are not 
clouded and befogged by tobacco, 


For while the rabble 






thermore, they demiand men who are 
as loath te listen to or relate the vile 
story am themselves. 

This old, busy, progressive world is 
growing better. The fop, the dude, 
the sport must step to the rear. In- 
deed, we should make every effort to 
live worthy of that pure type of ener- 
getic, industrious, winsome woman- 
hood, and thus by a unison of effort 
and example strive to make life purer, 
sweeter, brighter and better. By do- 
ing this we live up to our opportuni- 
ties and elevate our sex. Listen to 
what Dr J. G. Holland says: 


God give us men! A time like this 
demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not 


Men whom the spoils of office cannot 


Men an a possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie; 

Men who can stand before a dema- 


gogue 
And: damn his treacherous flatterers 
without -winking; 
1 men, sun crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
with their 
thumbworm creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 


eeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! 
Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting 
Justice sleeps. 
—(N. F. Alderman, Ind. 


Teaching Is Just Splendid 


Dear Host: I am a country girl 
and I. think the country the very best 
place to live. We have all the amuse- 
ments we wish and often have parties 
in our homes. Our mothers are not 
afraid we will spoil their carpets, as 
Indiana Girl says their mothers are. 
I have taught school for one year, 
although I am not yet nineteen. I 
intend to teach again this year, and 
think teaching just splendid. It will 
certainly keep the country girls from 
getting lonesome, but they must not) 
let it make them old too fast. In- 
diana Girl, please write again soon.—~ 
[Little Delaware. 


A Town Lad with Opinion _ 


Dear Host: It was with great in= 
terest that I read the letter written by 
Indiana Girl and noted what a really 
sensible view she takes of the matters 
spoken of in her letter. She objects 
to kissing games and I agree with her 
on this point. Our community was 
the scene of many parties last year, 
most of them were home parties, and 
some parents were very much op- 
posed to having their boys and girls 
go to them, but I give you my word 
that at ‘the parties I attended (about 
fifteen in all) I never saw one thing, 
not one thing go on that any of us 
would not have been willing to have 
our parents see. I quité agree with 
you, Indiana Girl, when you say that 
young people are often misjudged on 
account of their actions. I have had 
people say things about me and about 
things that I did when there was nut 
the slightest thing wrong ei.her in the 
action itself'-or in my mind. Then, 
too, there is a certain class of young 
folks who think it smart to put a 
rough construction to things which 
are correctly said and correctly meant, 
and they often make themselves ob- 
noxious, both to the speaker and his 
hearers, by “‘snickering” over such 
things when in company. Nebraska 
Boy says something about smoking 
and I agree with him.’ Now I must 
tell you who I. am and stop. I am 
an 18-year-old town lad, living in a 
place of. about 15,000 population. TI 


have never tasted liquor, do not 
smoke. nor ._ chew.—[Nebraska Boy 
No 2. 
Will Do Her Share 
Dear Host: I certainly do enjoy 


what the young folks have to say. I 
am 18 years old, and I-think the farm 
is the happiest place on earth. Per- 
haps it is because I have never lived 
any place_else. I am of a lively. dis- 
position, and am happiest when sur- 
rounded by such persons. I certainly 
do agree with those dear girls as to 
the society which they prefer. I have 
a school near my home which I ex- 
pect to teach the.coming term,. and 
tobacco is one of the many things I 
certainly shall fight. I am going to do 
all -in my power to.make ideal men 
and women out of all of the dear chil- 
dren. I. certainly did enjoy reading 
A Girl's a Opinion. rm: ii- 
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WORTH READING [23] 196 


rejoined Joel ff, undertones, The’ alt Nice Desi s 


Latest Models _ Lowest Plies 


right. They were old people, losing 
their grip on Nfe and its joys. She 
was glad. to think that the meaning- 
less bickering that had so long sepa- 

All Shown in Our New Book of Stoves 
Are you going Ole Do you need 
a cook stove, a coal base burner, an air-tight heater, an 
oak stove, a laundry stove? nad ge want an oil or a gasoline 






The Peacemaker 


[From Page 196.] 
feelin’ that you know it all, and that 
you wouldn't stoop to take advice 
from anybody less than the Almighty. 
Joel’s judgment is so good in business 



































rated them was ended at last, that 
they could go down into the shadow 
matters that our chances for dyin’ in hand in hand, each sustained by the [ 
the poorhouse are better than I wish Other’s sympathy and love. 
stove, an oil heater, a gas tange? Are you building or about 
to build. new home and in-need-of a heating plant—a steam 
or hot water boiler or # high grade furnaee? Don’t spend a 
cent for any kind of stove, don’t let a contract for a heating 


they were.” She said as much to the Reverend | 
When the door slammed behind the Stephen Lee. “I feel so grateful to | 
plant of any description until you have written a postal card 
for our Free Book of Stoves, Ranges and Heating Plants. 


irate Joel, Hepsy’s harangue suddenly you for the help and advice you gave 

ceased. In her estimation the loss of me. If it hadn’t been for’ you, L 

the seventy dollars had been amply Shouldn’t have dared to say what I 

compensated by the oppertunity ta did. You helped me to see my duty, 

get even with her husband, for the and encouraged me to do it. All 

little affair of the begonia. She rat- their new hapiness,” said Ivy, with 

tled her dishes cheerfully in the hot one of her swift glances, “they owe to La st assortment, finest qualities, lowest prices for good 
qualities. Weare the largest retailers of good stoves, ranges 
and heating plants in the world and thousands of our custom- 
ers have learned that d 
We Save You from One-Third to One-Half 

We sell a good air-tight heater for 84c, guaranteed Oak stoves as 

low as $3.52, base burners from $20.95 up, cook stoves as low as 


suds, and the teacher who had volun- you.” 
teered to “dry them,” offered a sug- “No, to you! To you!” cried the 
gestion with a composure which her minister. “I knew all the time, that 
swiftly beating heart belied. “Poor you had entered that home, like an 
Mr Biddle took his loss very much te angel of light, and that darkness and 
heart. Dou’t you think it would have discord must flee away. And some- 
; been better if you had given him rea: times I have dared to hope that the 
son to feel that he had your entire same angel would come into my home $5.30, steel ranges that are marvels of convenience at from $12.07 
sympathy ?” and make light here. Oh, Ivy, Ivy,” wp, hot water and steam boilers, radiators and fittings at big 
Mrs Biddle broke a tumbler in her cried the young man, catching her reductions over retail prices, The newest designs by the most 
agitation. “I don’t know what you're hands, “I love you, I love you! Can’t skillful stove modelers, manufactured in the center of the iron and 
talkin’ about.” you caré for me a littie.” steel industry, built for us in large quantities and sold at a very 
small advance over manufacturing cost, are fully illustrated in our 


“If it had been J,” said the school- The news of the engagement was 


teacher, “I’d have put my arms around received without surprise. “I was cal- 4 eal Book of § wie te ili 
his neck and said: "Never mind, deat, culatin” he" amk. you before te wim- fay ay ti LL 
we'll bear it together. mer . vacation,” said Hepsy. “It y eos: vey 


because it tells you of the best built, and most economical fuel 
consuming stoves and ranges in the world, sold on honor at very 
low prices—lower than the prices of any other dealer. Write for this 
free book now before you forget it. Justa postal saying: Please send 


“Put your arms around his neck?” wouldn't have been fair to the school 
cried Mrs Biddle in a shrill crescendo. e¢ommittee to have put it off, so they 
“Good land, child. Joel’s gettin’ on in would have had to be a scoutin’ around 





years. “Tain’t as if he was a young 
fellow, like that Methodist minister 
over at Lakeside.” 

The little schoolteacher crimsoned, 
“Oh, you're mistaken Mrs Biddle,” she 
exclaimed. “You mustn’t think it is 
only the young who need tenderness 
and sympathy. Love—love is immor- 
tal,” said Ivy, her voice dropping.. “If 
you would only give your husband a 
glimpse of the tenderness that is in 
your heart. Sometimes I see such an 
appealing look in his eyes as he looks 


at you that it hurts me. You won't who was waitth * 
i , ‘ " owe ie g to drive her to the 

be angry at me for speaking so plain- station, and he had helped her, blush- if vou shoot with a 

ay, Was YOU, Gear , Mr eae > ing and gloriously happy, into the 


added, her fresh cheek pressed to 
Hepsy’s wrinkles. “You've been se 
kind to me, and I love you so much, 
that I can’t bear to look on and see 
you making such a dreadful mistake.” 

Seldom are the efforts of a peace- 
maker crowned with such gratifying 
success.. Meals came and went, their 
peace unbroken by the sound “of 
wrangling voices. Indeed the bur- 
den of conversation was left to the 
schoolteacher, who chattered blithely 
of innumerable things, while Joel lis- 
tened as if he hardly heard, and Hepsy 
gave indifferent murmurs of assent or 
dissent. Pleased as the schoolteacher 
Was over the completeness of her vic- 
tory, from another standpoint she feit 
no slight anxiety over .the two old 
people. They seemed to have aged 
suddenly. The light had gone from 
their eyes, the animation from their 


volnes. chatter of the little schoolteacher, of Geevens behind the tra or in the blinds, will prove 
“Seems like victuals taste dreadful YOuth’s unnumbered interests. What a eS aS 
insipid these days,” Joel remarked one did it avail to remark that the morrow oe STEVENS, If — cannot obtain. we 
evening. The schoolteacher rejoiced W2* likely to be fair. By tomorrow will a yt prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 
. § The orm: 0 
to think that the observation was not they would know. Indifferently Joel description of edie anitic canes 


followed by a wholesale denunciation 
of his wife’s cooking, such as would 
have been inevitable formerly. Hepsy’s 
reply, too, was strangely meek, “I sea- 
son just the same as I ever did. But 
can make it more tasty if you like. 
It’s the spring comin’ on that makes 
things seem that way, I s’pose.” 
“More'‘likely it’s old age comin’ on,” 


oa 





New Designs in Belts 
We show six new patterns in white 
mercerized web belts for eyelet, 
French or braiding work. The belts 
are 34 inches long and cost 35 cents 
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Nos 699+, 700+, 701+, 702+, 703+, 
704+ 


each; cotton for the embroidered de- 
signs or soutache braid for braiding, 
10 cents extra. Order by number 
from our Fancywork. Pattera Depart- 
ment, this office. 
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in hayin’ time to get another teacher. 
And I guess you’re doin’ about as well 
as you cculd expect. He's one of your 
own kind. That's the thing to be par- 
ticular about when you're gettin’ mar- 
ried.”” But it was Joel who said: “Well, 
it'll seem mighty queer without you. 
Yes, we’re goin’ to miss you.” 

She was gone at last. She had 
kissed Hepsy goodby, and then with 
girlish daring, had put her lips to 
Joel's grizzied cheek. Then she had 
run down the walk to the minister 


buggy and taken his place beside her. 
When they saw her again, the dignity 
of wifehood would be hers. 

“They're two of a kind,” thought 
Hepsy, looking after the cloud of yel- 
low dust. “She’s young and: she’s got 
an idea that all folks is made the 
same way. It’s lucky that it won't be 
her own husband that teaches her 
she’s mistaken.” 

She sat so long over her musings 
that.she was late in starting her prep- 
arations for supper. Though she 
worked with a haste that brought a 
flush to het faded cheeks, it was quar- 
ter after six when she called her hus- 
band from’ his paper with the an- 
nouncement, “All ready, Joel.”’ 

The two sat opposite each other in 
stolid silence. Apparently there was 
nothing to be said. They missed the 


raised his eyes to the clock. Then 
suddenly his face became expressive. 
It was the look of a naughty child, 
who while pondering some forbidden 
mischief, finds that its mether has 
stepped from the room. Twice his 
lips parted as if he were about to 
speak, but closed without breaking 
the silence. And each time he looked 
at the empty seat on his right, as if 
bidding himself take courage. 

“IT s’pose—” his gruff voice hesi- 
tated uncertainly, “I s’pose there’s no 
hope of havin’ meals on time now 
that the schoolteacher’es gone.” 

Hepsy looked up. For a moment 
there was only amazement in her face. 
Then it began to reflect the guilty sat- 
isfaction of his. Like him she looked 
at the vacant place, before she an- 
swered. 

“IT s’pose you've got somethin’ very 
pressin’ on hand for tonight,” said 
Hepsy, with tremulous sarcasm. “I’m 
sorry if the ten minutes’ supper was 
late is goin’ to put you back so dread- 
fully. Seems to me I never did see a 
man that set such store by time, and 
did so little with it.” 

Joel drew a long breath. It was not 
a dream. The schoolteacher was gone. 
The insipid peace of the past months 
was at an end. Cudgeling his wits for 
a sufficiently stinging reply he looked 
across the table at Hepsy. The eyes 
of the two met, alight with affection 
and understanding and the joy of 
battle. 


When a woman gives herself away 
some men is sure to get the worst of 
the bargain. 








your free book of stoves and we will send it postpaid by return mail, _ 

Montgor 
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Six Birds 
with Six Successive Shots 


EVENS 


- 
Repeating Shotgun 
(Browning*’e Patent) 

‘The Stevens Browning’s Patent has been odvegnt by temtere whe 

Petts tated aoctiedinen onde, 32 deat Tomes : 
easiest working gun made. 12 mmer- 
less, absolutely safe, magazine automatically —: Can be 

f) taken down or put together in eight seconds. 

, POSITIVELY NON-CLOGABLE 

ow to clean, strong. durable and handsome. An hour with a 


is the fastest, 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and 
@rrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well a9 
amateurs, All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
— treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 

bowses used for the growing of one kind of 
- exclusively, The construction of hotbeds -_ 
frames receives appropridte attention. Over 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. ‘Cloth 


Greenhouse Management 
- BY L. BR. TAFT, 

This book forms an almost indispensable cempan- 
fon volume to ‘‘Greenhouse Construction.” So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
mations and all the most important florists’ ta, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, by 
& careful study of this work and the —— = 
its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
trated. 382 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth...........8.9 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., WEW YORS 
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b d customers 
reer Semen peewee es our advertising is true in 

every sense of advertise fi 
enly. Our a is sufficient to back up 
every a Det we before you. We 

y advise that you action at once. Our busi 
ig one which constantly. We have mer- 








Sheriffs’ Sales!—Receivers’ Sales!—Manufacturers’ Sales! 











MB A are constantly buying complete stock of brand new, 
high-grade merchandise at SHERIF FS'—RECEIVERS’ and 
SALES. We invade every field of 


under the sun — whether it be for the HOME — FIELD— 
FARM-—-OFFICE—FACTORY—we have it in our mammoth 
stock and always at a SAVING IN PRICE. 


a Wi L CAT: 


ED (Se tS 
We have published a BRBAND NEW CATALOG, different 
than any other previously issued by us. It is twice as big: 
it seoet ee history of our business.and tells all about our 











reproductions showing all articles true to life in every 
Getail. It describes more fully, the various articles offered 
inthisadvertisement. It is a book such as every BARGAIN 
SEEKING MAN OR WOMAN must have in his or her pos- 
; 0. If you fail to secure & copy you will make a mistake, 

‘S It is FREE if you'll follow directions in this advertisement. 


| HOW WE OPERATE WE OPERATE i OUR GRAND FALL OFFER ! BARGAINS in EVERY LINE 





We have just completed our NEW, GENERAL CATALOG, 
containing in detail our wonderful FALL, OFFER. This ad- 
vertisement, however, embraces 9 general outline of the con- 
tents of this WONDERFUL PUBLICATION. During this Fal} 
we have REDUCED, lower than ever before, the wonderful 
bargain prices at which our merchandise has been sold. 


Send us why car tome lam- 

if? ber for our 
te, We will A brand 
new, high-grade, clean stock and 
make you prices lower than anyone 
else can afford to sell it for. Weown 
outright over 60,000,000 fect of brand 
new lumber, There isn’t a plece of 
lumber = our stock, 
All of our mill work is also brand 





Write ue fer eur low estimates, 





How fo Answer This Advertisement 
The best way to answer this advertisement is to FILL OUT 
THE COUPON in the lower left-handcorner. Tear the page 
out and place a cross mark on such articles as interest you 
most. We will then MAIL YOU OUR LITERATURE per- 
taining to the articles in question, as well as send you a copy 
of our MAMMOTH CATALOG; in sddition we will de 
soribe more fully such articles as most interest you. If, 
however, you do not wish to mutilate this page, write us on 
® POST CARD telling us WHERE YOU HAVE SEEN 
THIS Sv TSene and just what articles interests 






you most. If y ts be in g general way only, then 
aware out the oa ‘coupon a the lower left-hand corner and 
we MAIL YOU OUR GENERAL CATALOG. 
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gy 20 carloads or Weekingten Red 
Cedar Shingles at tionally 
jw priees. Our shingie mill con- 
ons on Coast en- 
ables us to supply you the en | best 
Sty ‘rai om te 
pesitively rely on. 6 carry 
tremendous stock of all grades in 


eh mt, Special ey Prices on 
grades. earlonds, We guarantee 
s. Write today for quotations, 

Fen us how many shingles you need, 
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CE FIXTURES 
“FENCING — HARD WARE — BELTING — 


SHAPTING— MACHINERY —STRUCTURAL IRON — 
PAINT — PLUMBING — HEATING MATERIAL — PIPE 
=VALVES—FITTINGS — ELECTRICAL APPARATUS— 
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Everyth ou need in Biackemith Tee’ 

Generel Gutaher fully describes our  —-) stock. 
No matter what your needs write us; weare receiving 
new me daily. Tell us what you need. 
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Paint 8Te buys our high-grade“ Allen” Reeling 
Patet, We can furnish in Red, Brown 
or Black. 86e per gal. is our price for our PREMIER 
10-year guaranteed ready mixed paints when 
érdéred in full barrel lots; in gallon ~ 

quantities Gur price is Sec. We can 
furnish paints, varnishes, oils, stains, 
brushes, and in: fact everything per- 
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